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The Great Dictionary of the English Language. 


WORCESTERS. 


It is the standard authority on Spelling, Pronunciation and Definition. 
In use among American Schools and Colleges, American Orators, Writers, 


Poets, and Statesman, People of Education, and the Leading American Newspapers and Magazines. 


From Presipent E tot, of Harvard College. 


** I have always referred to this work (Worcester’s Unabridged Diction- 
ary) as the standard.” 


From the New York World.—“ The office of a dictionary is, of course, 
not to make innovations, but simply to register the best usage in spelling 
ond —- This Worcester does, and this its rival conspicuously 
ails to do. 


Specimen pages and testimonials sent free to any address. 








Chambers’s 


Revised and re-written, new type, new illustrations, new subjects, new maps. 
Edited and Published under the auspices of W. & R. CHamBers, Edinburgh, and J. B. Lip- 
Price per vol.: Cloth, $3.00 Cloth, uncut, $3.00. Sheep, $4.00. Half 


complete. Vol. VI. almost ready. 
PINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia. Complete in Io vols. 
morocco, $4.50. Specimen pages mailed on application. 


‘*In typography, arrangement, and illustration this new edition is a 
model.” —New York Christian Union. 

‘* This work, the cheapest of the larger encyclopedias, is issued in hand 
some style.”"—New York Herald. 

‘* Indispensable in almost a.y library, while its wonderful cheapness is 
a large point in its favor.”— Boston Congregationalist. 

“* A person referring to it often finds himself reading on and on, so rich 
are its pages in useful and entertaining material.” —Cincinnati Commercial 

tte. 


Encyclopzedia. 


Volumes I., II., III., IV. and V. now 


“* It is a fact well known that the Chambers's Encyclopedia is one of 
the best auth orities in the world.” — Washington (D. C ) National Tribune’ 


‘*In print and form as well as in matter the new Chambers’s is ad- 
mirable, It will be hard to beat it for American use.”—Rockhester A dver- 


tiser. 
“* The new volume confirms the favorable opinion we formed of its pre- 


decessor. The articles gain not only in fulness and accuracy, but in fresh- 
ness and interest.”"—Literary World, London. 








Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the 
World. 


A Complete Pronouncing Gazetteer or Geographical Dictionary of the 
World. Containing notices of over 125,000 p xt vol. Imperial 
octavo, Embracing 2,680 pages. Price: Library Sheep, $12.00 ; half 
Turkey, $15.00 ; half Russia, $15.00. 


“It is the best work of its kind extant, and is a necessary supplement to 
any encyclopedia.”—Chicago Tribune. 


Lippincott’s Pronouncing Bio- 
graphical Dictionary. 


Containing Complete and Concise Biographical Sketches of the Per- 
sons of all Ages and Countries. By J. Tuomas, M.D., LL.D. 1 vol. 
ao 8vo. 2,550 pages. Sheep, $12.00. Half morocco, $15.00. 
Half Russia $15.00. 

** We must declare it the-best as well as the most comprehensive book 
of its description, emanating from the pen of one writer,—in any language,— 
which has come under our notice.”"—7hke N. Y. Nation. 











Half-Hour Series. 


Selected and arranged by CHARLES MorRISs. 


Half-Hours with the Best Humorous 
Authors. 


(Just published). Embraces some of the choicest writings of the best 
American, English, and foreign humorists. In four volumes. 12mo. 
Cloth, gilt wop, $6.00. Half morocco, $10.00; Three-quarters calf, 

3-00. 


Half-Hours with American History. 


Two volumes. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $3.00. Half morocco, $5.00. Three- 
quarters calf, $6.50. 


Uniform in style, size, and binding. 


Half-Hours with the Best American 
Authors. 


Complete in four crown 8vo. volumes. Cloth, $6.00. Half morocco, $10.00. 
hree-quarters calf, $13.00. 8vo size, 4 vols., half cloth, $16.00. 


Half-Hours with the Best Foreign Au- 
thors. 


Nine volumes. Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt top. $6.00. Half morocco, $10.00, 
Three-quarters calf, $13.00. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by the Publishers, free of expense, on receipt of the price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., 715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teacuzrs’ AGaxcv. 
Oldest + best known in U. S. 





E: tablished, 1855. 
3 East 14TH STREET, N.Y 








CONNECTICUT. 


Connecticut, Woodside, Hartfo 
OME AND COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Sixteenth year. 
Opens Sept. 17, 1 
Principal, iss SARA ws SMITH. 
Assist. Prin., Mrs. R. M. Laturop 








ee, Lyne 
LACK SCHOOL. A family and prepar- 
atory oil for boys; highest ref erences from 
parents and from members of the Yale Faculty. 
Cuas. G. BarTLett, A.M.. Principal. 


Connecticut, New Haven, 136 Sherman Ave. 
HE ELDERAGE. Famity Scnoot For Younc 


Lapigs pleasantly located in the suburbs of the 
city. The Missgs Bancs, Principals. 








Connecticut, New Haven, West End Institute. 


RS. CADY’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 

Lapizs. Institute Course of Study and College 

Preparatory Course. Admits to either Smith, 
Vassar, or Wellesley by certificate. Circulars. Early 
application necessary. 


Connecticut, New Milford, Litchfield Co. 
+6 NGLESIDE,” MISS HELEN H. BLAKE, 
PrixcipaL. Thorough instruction in English. 
eit = “eT teen — Terms: 
ils, $400. term ins Sept. 17, 18¢0. 
Colles ey eed Course. 


Connecticut, Norwal 
ISS BAIRD'S INSTITUTE. A Home School 
for Girls and Young Ladies, Number of board- 
ing pupils limited to twenty. Excellent ad- 
vantages in Music, Art, and the Languages. Gymnasi- 
um. Pleasant grounds. Healthful location. Pupils 
boarded through the Summer months. Board, Washing, 
and Tuition in the English branches, $300 per scholastic 
year. Send for circular. 











Comoctins. Hillside. Norwalk. 

RS. MEAD'S SCHOOL for Girls and Young 
Ladies re-opens October 2, 1890. College Pre- 
paratory Department fits for any College. 

Complete course in iterature, Languages, and Art. 
Special Musical Department. Beautiful location. Ap- 
plication should be made early. 





Connecticut, Stamford. 

ISS AIKEN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Estab- 
lished in 1855. oo for college, travel 
and home. The method by which the mental 

faculties are educated will be found in the second edition 
of Miss Aiken’s pamphlet on ‘** Concentrated Attention,” 
ay ready, for sale at Brentano’s, 5 Union Square, New 





Commenters. \ Wallin 
OSEMA y HALL. BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. Academ- 
ical and preparatory courses. Principals—Miss 
Lansinc and Miss Ruviz Rees. Christmas Term 


EDUCATIONAL. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 








hire, Hanover. 
WAND R Scuoot oF ScigNCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. ddress the President, or 
rof. E. R. RuGGigs. 








NEW JERSEY. 





New Jersey, Deckertown, Sussex Co. 

EELEY’S HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Lim- 
ited to twenty. Home training. Thorough in- 
struction. wus for os 

H. Sgevey, A.M., Sates. 

New Jersey, Englewood? 


OLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Reopens 
Sept. 24th. Preparation for — a specialty. 





Puy ils admitted to Vassar, Wellesley, and Smith 
on our certificate. ADALINE W. STERLING, CAROLINE 
M. — A.B 





om of wR — ee oe of Technology, Ho- 
en, N. J. ns, it. 17, 1 ‘upils 
prepared for Schools a ence and Col fore. re- 
paratory Class $75 perannum. All other Classes $150 
per annum. 


New 
Guam see HOO. The Academic Depart- 





New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
HE .MISSES ANABLE’S BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. Will re- 
open Sept. 24th. Students prepared for College. 





New Jersey, New Brunswick. 

UTGERS COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL. Boarding School for Bo.s and 
Young Men. Prepares for the best Colleges, 

— ee or Business. 
. COOK, A.M., Ph.D., Head Master. 


New Jersey, Bridgeton. 


OUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE. ast year be- 
gins a. 17th, r£90. Both sexes. Prepares for 





any College, Teaching, or Business. French,;Ger- 
aah Music, Art, Military Drll. H. K. Trask, “Prin. 








NEW YORK. 





New York, Aurora, Ca‘ 
ELLS COLLEGE, TOR WOMEN. 
Three Full Courses of Study. Location beau- 
tiful and healthful. A refined Christian Home. 
New Building ready Fg Se — Session begins 
Sept. 10, 1890. Send for Catalogu 
E. S. Pauses. D.D., President. 





New York, Brooklyn, 140-142 Columbia Heights. 
HE MISSES ELY’S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Will reopen October 1st, 1890. 


New York, Buffalo, ore Delaware Ave. 
UFFALO SEMINARY. The fortieth year 
begins September 17. For age address 
Mrs. C. F. Hartt. 








_ October 2. For Catalogues address Ri y 





Connecticut, Litchfield Co., Washington. 
HE GUNNERY. A Family School for thirty 


(20) Boys. Address, : 
J. C. BrinsmMape, Principal. 








MARYLAND. 





bg and, Annapolis. 
OHN’S COLLEGE. 1o1st Session commence, 
S* h September. Eight Departments and Four 
Courses of Suudy. nurmeg > heated by steam. 
Terms moderate. For 1 add — —— Presidents 
THomas (TK Di 











MASSACHUSETTS. 





Semeto. Amhers 
RS. G. WILLIAMS’ SELECT FAMILY 
Schecl, for a limited number of ou"g ladies, 
4 with younger sisters when desired. Superior 
advantages in all respects. $350. 


Massachusetts, Cambrid si 
HE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL AND MARGA- 
RET WINTHROP HALL. English, Classi- 
cal and Elective Courses for Girls. Home 
comforts and social cultivation. Building and furni- 
ture new. No crowding. Applicants must be over 
fourteen. Address, 
Mr. Artruur Gitman, Cambridge, Mass. 


Massachusetts, Springfield. 
OME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
“Tue Eims.” Miss Porter, Principal. Cer- 


tificate admits to Vassar, Wellesley, and Smith. 
Quincy Method for Children. 











Massachusetts, Wilbraham 
‘s ESLEYAN ACADEMY. One cf the half- 
\ dozen best academic and classical schools in 
New England. The payment of $61 in ad- 
van ¢ will cover ordinary tuition, with board, for Fall 
trim, beginning Aug. 27. Send for catalogue to Rev. 
G M. Steve, Prin, 





New York, Kingston-on-Hudson. 
OLDEN HILL pean, A preparatory school 
G for boys. Sixth year .— September 24. a 


perannum. Joun M. Cross, A.M., Princi 





New York, Newburgh. 
HE MISSES MACKIE’S 
T SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
The twenty-fifth year will begin September 2s, 
1890. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


NEW BOOKS: 


Famous Women Of the 
French Cour. 


From the French of Impert pE SatinteAMAND. By 
T. S. Perry. Each volume, 12mo, with Portrait, 
$1.25. 


CITIZENESS BONAPARTE. 


Ttis volume sketches the career of Josephine from 
her marriage with Napoleon to the period described in 
The Wife of the First Consul—the most remantic 
; ba of her life and the days of Bonaparte’s greatest 

levotion. 


ALREADY ISSUED. 
THE WIFE OF THE FIRST CONSUL. 
THE HAPPY DAYS OF THE EMPRESS 
MARIE LOUISE. 
MARIE ANTOINETTE AND THE END 
OF THE OLD REGIME. 


“* Full of charm and interest, brilliant seers and 
strong, clear historical sketches.”—V. ¥. Tribune. 





CAMEO EDITION. 


Old Creole Days. 


By G. W. Caste. With Etching by Percy Moran. 
16mo, $1.25. 





In Ole Virginia. 
By T. N. Pace. With Etching by W. L. SHerparD 
16mo, $1.25. 


The popularity of the first two volumes issued in the 
Cameo Edi ition last fall, Donald G. Mitchell’s ‘* Rever- 
ies” and ‘“* Dream Life,’ * lends interest to the publica- 
tion in the same dainty form of these well-known vol- 
umes. They are printed from new plates, on fine paper, 
with wide margins. 


Belief in God. 


Its Origin, Nature, and Basis. By J. G. ScuurmMan. 
Professor of Philosophy at Cornell, 12mo, $1.25. 


Contents.—I. A osticism, or the Impossibility of 
Belief in God. II. The Logical Character of Belief in 
God. III. The pa -_ ceomepeees of Belief in 
God. Iv, Belief in God Cause or Ground of the 
World. Belief in God Po Realizing Purpose in the 
World. Vi. Belief in God as Father of Spirits. 








Introduction to Philosophy: 

An Inquiry after a rational System of Scientific Princi- 
ples in their relation to Ultimate Reality. By Prof. 
Georce T. Lapp, D.D. 8vo, $3.00. 


a work covers the whole field of Philosophy, and 
d to the laity as well as to advanced students. 





New York, 961 Madison Ave., near rasth St. 
LASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Certifi- 
cate admits to Wellesly and other colleges. Pri- 
mary Departments. Elective advanced Courses. 
Re-opens Oct. 1st. Miss NortH and Miss Barngs, 
Principals. 





New York City, 343 Madison Avenue, 

ARNARD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. Degrees 
given by Columbia College. Fall entrance ex- 
aminations begin Septem r 29. Free Scholar- 

ship of $150 offered to the student that passes the best 
examination into the Freshman C! Botanical, and 
Chemical Laboratories admitting special students, Cir- 
culars upon appl on to y: 


New York City, 22 East 24th Street. 

MERICAN ACADEMY OF THE DRAMA- 

TIC ARTS. Lyceum Theatre Building, N. Y. 

City. The next year Oct. 
27th. For particulars, add the S y. 


New York City, 624 Madison Ave , near soth St, 
HE BENTLEY Scuoot For Boys. 
Re-opens, at above addr October x 1890. 
Wititam Jones, A.B. (Harvard), Principal. 
After Sept. zoth the principal will be at the school 
each day from 1x till 1. 























New York City, 55 West 47th Street. 
ISS G!BBONS’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS will 
reopen October t. Three boarding pupils wili 
be received into the family. 





ee 


: ’ 
American Boy’s Handy Book. 
Or, What to Do and How to Dolt. By Damier C. 

Bearp. With over 350 IHustrations. Enlarged 

Edition. Square 8vo, $2.00. 

Mr. Beard has added sixty new drawings to his pop- 
ular book to illustrate the — new games, sports, and 
mechanical contrivances which he has incorporated in 
this latest edition, 


American Girl’s Handy Book. 


Or, How to Amuse Yourself and Others. By Lina 
and Apeuia B, Bearp. With over 500 Illustrations, 
New and Cheaper Edition. Square 8vo, $2.00. 

This, a companion volume to the foregoing, is issued 


in a new edition at a reduced price, that will bring it 
within the reach of thousands of new readers. 





*.* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 BRoADWAY, NEw York. 
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Literature 
The Stevens Facsimiles. Vol. V.* 

THE FIFTH VOLUME of the Stevens ‘ Facsimiles of Manu- 
scripts in European Archives relating to America’ contains, 
among other interesting documents, a letter from Wm. 
Eden referring to his personal disappointment and to his 
friendship for Dr. Priestley—‘that Jesuit in Berkeley 
Square’ as George III. called him—which cost him the 
King’s favor; and a gloomy epistle to Attorney-General 
Wedderburn, dated ‘Greenwich, Jan. 17th, 1779,’ in which 
he says that ‘the Rebellion became formidable only by the 
waverings and delays of this side,’ and blames the ‘ III- 
Judgment and Misconduct of the Commanders employed.’ 
He is unwilling not to think ‘ the Business still practicable’ 
of reducing the revolted colonies, because ‘ our total failure 
will be calamitous to an extent which no man can foresee or 
conceive.’ Sir Henry Clinton’s suggestions how to treat 
with Ethan Allen and his description of the ‘district of 
Vermont’ are entertaining. showing how squabbles over 
land claims had made the ‘Mountain Boys’ restless and 
insubordinzet> long before ‘this unnatural, wicked Rebel- 
lion’ had broken out. He calls Ethan Allen an ‘infamous 
character,’ and suggests bribing him to throw off the tyranny 
of Congress by offering to convey all the confiscated lands 
of rebels in his section to him and his personal adherents, 
and make a separate government of his country. The se- 
cret ‘ Paper of Intelligence’ sent by Andrew Elliot of New 
York to the Earl of Carlisle on the 12th of December, 
1778, shows the failure of Gov. Clinton’s attempt to corrupt 
Allen and his determination to make him submit. Elliot 
earnestly dissuades the English Government from taking a 
hand in the efforts he and his like were making to sow dissen- 
sions among the Americans, ‘ Let the lighters of the candle 
carry it till it gets strength,’ he says. ‘For some time yet 
every support or attention of Government to any American 
dispute, reconciles the parties.’ 

The letter of M. de Gimat conveying Lafayette’s chal- 
lenge to the Earl of Carlisle is given. 
Sir Henry Clinton's private notes on the campaign of 1778, 
including the evacuation of Philadelphia, the march through 
New Jersery, Battle of Monmouth, operations in Rhode Is- 
land, Bedford and Martha’s Vineyard; ‘ Notes of Informa- 
tion’ from Simon Philips, ‘late one of the Rebel Deputy 
Commissioners ’; and minutes (by the Earl of Carlisle) on 
the altered aspect of the American contest since the French 
alliance, and the necessity of adopting new methods of car- 
rying cn the war. The proclamation concerning the trade 
of New York which opened that. port to trade with Great 
Britain and her possessions eastward, and as a place of sale 
for goods captured from the Americans, is given in facsimile 
of the printed sheet. Lieutenant-Colonel Edward Smith’s 
journal to William Eden gives details of the surprise 
caused by the sailing of the French fleet from Toulon and 





* Facsimiles of Manuscripts Relating to America: 1773-83. Vol. V. $25. Lon- 
don: B. F. Stevens. 
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the efforts made to get the Cabinet together and send out a 
fleet from Portsmouth. Wm. Eden to Alexander Wedder- 
burn, 2oth July, 1778, gives a sketch-map of the entrance 
to New York Harbor and the positions of the English and 
French fleets and the English land-forces. A personal let- 
ter from Wm. Eden to Washington, the reply to which is 
given in Sparks’s ‘Washington’ relates to the forwarding of 
packages and letters. We have given but a slight idea of 
the richness of the contents of this volume, much of which 
have never been printed. : 





“A Diplomat’s Diary” * 


THIS IS AN amusing work. The very first words, 
‘Would God I had never met the Princesse Flavie,’ sug- 
gest at once volcanic passion in high life. As the Diplo- 
mat who begins his diary in this explosive fashion is a Ger- 
man, it is too much to expect that he should be versed in 
the niceties of the French or English language, so we must 
not wince when he exclaims, ‘ I would like to die in Venice,’ 
or remarks of the heroine, ‘She asked me who I should 
dance with at the coming ball.” Thesame lady is described 
as singing with ‘inexpressive recklessness’; and when her 
aunt wishes to excuse herself while the Diplomat is making 
an evening visit, it is on the singular plea ‘that her hus- 
band had a severe cold, and she must herself superintend 
that he took certain remedies and his bath, all in good 
time ’—which leaves us somewhat uncertain as to whether 
he took his bath internally with his other medicines, or 
was assisted by his wife to take it in the more usual way. 
In French the Diplomat usually limits himself to such un- 
translatable idioms as ‘mon cher,’ ‘robe de chambre,’ and 
‘ téte-4-téte’; but when an impulsive old gentleman remarks, 
‘Va, tu es un brave garcon,’ he modestly disclaims any es- 
pecial bravery—which is puzzling, as we had supposed the 
phrase referred to good-fellowship rather than personal valor. 
Although over forty years of age, this well-preserved hero 
is still ‘as beautiful as a god.’ Going to St. Petersburg, he 
falls in love with an American widow, who has mysterious 
eyes and a ‘tempting, luscious mouth.’ They meander 
along until the author has finished describing the city and 
Russian society; then they have an interview, during which 
he is allowed to ‘imprison her pure lips’ and drink ‘ great 
draughts of their hot, delicious sweetness’; and almost im- 
mediately afterwards she goes away and writes that she has 
married Another—for no particular reason, except to end 
the story and leave the passionate polyglot weeping on a 
garden bench, while a sparrow looks at him in astonishment 
—as well it may. 

With all its absurdities, the book is not without clever- 
ness; but there is a fatal note of vulgarity throughout, and 
its air seems filled with perfume and stale smoke, so that at 
the last page one feels like opening a window. 





‘* Economic and Social History of New England” + 

THE OBJECT OF THIS WORK is to give an account of the 
rise and progress of the various branches of industry in 
New England during the colonial period, together with 
some pictures of social life. The method of treatment is: 
quite elaborate, and the treatise as a whole will be of much 
value tostudents of our economic history. It is much bet- 
ter written than such works are apt to be, the style beirg-: 
not only refined but simple and clear and with something of 
a true literary flavor. There is, indeed, as it seems to us,. 
too much petty detail in the book. We have had to say this. 
of some other works of this class that have come under our: 
eye. Such excess of detail is a fault not only in a lit~ 
erary sense but in a scientific sense as well, there beirg no 
particular significance in such a mass of petty facts all of 
the same kind and order. 


Co. A Diplomat’s Diary. By Julien Gordon. $1. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 


+ Economic and Social History of New England: 1620-178. By William B. 
Weeden. 2vols. $4.50. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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Apart from this defect, however, the author has done his 
work well, and has given us an excellent account of the 
early New England economy. He begins with a careful 
description of the first settlement, and shows with some 
minuteness how the townships were established, and the 
land distributed or otherwise disposed of, while roads were 
constructed and agriculture got under way. Trade with the 
Indians, especially in beaver skins, is noted as an important 
element in the earliest colonial industry. and then the sub- 
jéct of the fisheries claims attention. The cod and whale 
fisheries, as Mr. Weeden justly remarks, were the main 
foundation of the foreign and coasting trade of New Eng- 
land, and it therefore receives from him the full notice it 
demands. The beginnings of manufacture, especially in the 


- iron business and in ship-building are also carefully treated, 


and as the history advances all the various branches of in- 
dustry that the colonists practised are accorded due atten- 
tion. The operations of some of the leading merchants in 
the foreign trade are described with much care, their own 
papers in many cases furnishing the historical material. 
When he comes down to the time of the stamp act, the navi- 
gation acts, and other arbitrary measures of the British au- 
thorities, Mr. Weeden is on well-trodden ground, but he 
describes these matters well and with strict regard to his 
subject. 

In dealing with the social life of the New Englanders, the 
author has seen fit to confine himself in the main to its more 
superficial aspects. The subjects of dress, houses and fur 
niture, manners, etc., are described with much minuteness, 
but we do not get so clear a view of the people’s domestic 
life nor of their religion. Education, too, is very slightly 
treated, though it would seem to be an essential element in 
social life. In spite of some drawbacks, however, Mr. 
Weeden’s work is valuable, and we commend it to our 
readers, 





Loti’s “‘ Rarahu”* 

FoR ANY ONE truly concerned with the destinies of 
American literature, especially of that large portion which 
has so controlling an influence upon the life and ideals of a 
people—namely, its romantic fiction,—it cannot but be a 
grave question, what will be the effect of the introduction 
and more and more widespread reproduction of the modern 
French novel among us, reflecting, as it does, a type of art 
and of society entirely at variance with our principles and 
traditions. Excluding only such flagrant specimens as 
Anglo Saxon prejudices refuse to tolerate, the field is still a 
wide one, the influx constant and ever-increasing, and the 
dines are less and less tightly drawn. Nearly every. other 
‘ook that appears is a translation; which might not be 
-amiss, if either our public or our publishers had any higher 
-standard than a popular one, or any test of merit other than 
4 name in vogue and an established reputation. For in- 
“stance, of Ohnet’s last book, ‘L’Ame de Pierre,’ we note 
three translations appearing simultaneously—a fact certainly 
»not to be explained by the importance or distinction of the 
work. And so with Pierre Loti, who has given us master- 
“pieces like the ‘ Pécheur d’Islande’ and ‘Mon Frére Yves,’ 
~we can but regret to come across his early work, so inferior 
vin all respects, and done into English simply by virtue of 
‘his name grown famous. For ‘Rarahu’ does not add to 
WLoti’s fame; on the contrary, it takes something away, let- 
iting us, as it were, into the secret—the trick and mannerism 
“of style—the groping and tentative efforts of a master who 
has not yet found himself. Bits of description—dashes of 
color, sounds, silence, perfumes, he gives us; all sense- 
impressions and scenic effects, and underneath them a vul- 
garly sentimental theme, unredeemed by any real poetry or 
truth. And thus, we are not transported into ideal and 
enchanted regions, in spite of tropical landscape and fig- 
ures, of coral-reefs and exotic growth, of ‘ far-away isles’ in 


* Rarahu: or, The Marriage of Loti, By Pierre Loti. Tr. Ly Clara Pell. $x. 
New York: W. S, Gottsberger & Co. 
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‘far-away seas,’ where Queen Pomaré holds fantastic court 
of gauzy, flower-crow..ed maidens. To English minds, at 
least, the picture is not a pleasing one, and the story, such 
as it is, has not enough artistic glow or finish to make 
amends for shortcomings of sentiment and taste. 





“ Expatriation ” * 

THOSE—AND THEY are not a few—who derived enter- 
tainment of acertain kind from the perusal of ‘ Auistocracy,’ 
will take up ‘ Expatriation’ pretty well aware of the flavor 
of the dish that is set before them. It is, like its prede- 
cessor, tinctured with caricature, spiced with thinly disguised 
allusions to well-known personalities, and stuck all over with 
little cloves of malice. The improbability of the plot robs 
the denouement of force; and it is hard to say whether the 
class of American society represented by the Brownstones 
on their promotion, or that illustrated by Mr. Schuyler van 
Teuton, the fine flower of New York’s aristocracy, is made 
the less attractive in this author’s hands. The book will, 
however, be found a manual for the suggestion and correc- 
tion of such minor customs and such terms of current con- 
versation as are tabooed by the devotees of modern English 
manners, After reading it, one can no longer plead igno- 
rance of the fact that the titles of ‘Judge’ and ‘ Colonel,’ 
and the affix of ‘Junior’ are better left at home in the 
States, than carried for an airing oversea; that a double 
eye-glass often reveals the American when a monocle might 
have kept the British public longer in ignorance of the 
wearer's nationality; that republicans abroad are laughed at 
for the naif use of cockades upon the hats of grooms; that 
one might as well be on the broad road to social destruction 
as to ‘guess’ or ‘catch on’ or ‘ quit’ or ‘ have a good time’ 
in England; that for ‘What time is it?’ one should say 
always ‘What o’clock is it?’; that ‘two weeks’ mean ‘a 
fortnight’; that to walk arm in arm to luncheon is as bad 
as to have napkins for that meal; that carriages are built in 
Long Acre, coats made by Poole, frocks by Redfern, boots 
in Bond Street; and many other details of equal interest. 
What besides, in the way of social reform, is to be accom- 
plished by the writing of this book, will no doubt be settled 
by the amount of savoir faire, and by the individual bias, of 
the reader. 





. Poetry and Verse t+ 

A COLLECTION of verses selected. by Mr. William Watson 
from the poetical works of Mr. Alfred Austin, has recently 
appeared under the title of ‘ English Lyrics’ (1). To those 
who are acquainted with Mr. Austin’s several volumes, these 
selections will be familiar; to those who are strangers to his 
muse, they will prove a pleasant introduction. In the ed- 
itor’s sympathetic and interesting introduction he tells us 
that Mr. Austin is‘ the laureate of the English seasons,’ and 
the lyrics in this pretty book seem to be tokens of such a 
laureate-ship: they are thoroughly English, and always 
lyrical, though rather deficient in spontaneity. Among 
the most pleasing are ‘ Primroses,’ ‘A Defence of English 
Spring,’ ‘ The Lover’s Song,’ and ‘A Wild Rose’; any one 
of them would be enough to make us believe that it is as a 
lover that Mr. Austin regards Nature. There is just the 
faintest echo of a hint in the editor’s introduction,—a hint 
as to what he conceives a poet-laureate should be. We have 
heard Mr. Austin’s name whispered in this connection be- 
fore, and we have also heard mentioned the name of Mr. 
Lewis Morris; but it makes us faint to think how difficult 
it would be for either to succeed in succeeding Lord Ten- 





* Expatriation. By the author of Aristocracy. $1. New York: D. Appleton & 
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nyson. Long live the Poet-Laureate! Whoever may be 
the next one, we are willing to hail Mr. Austin as the ‘ lau- 
reate of the English seasons’ and the writer of many charm- 
ing lyrics. 

Songs Without Music’ (2) is the pleasing title of a vol- 
ume of rhymes and recitations written by Mr. Hamilton 
Aidé. We are told that about two thirds of the rhymes have 
been published with music, and that the recitations demand 
the interpretation of the human voice: we should be glad 
to hear the rhymes sung and to have the recitations read to 
us, for both when read in silence seem to us second-rate. 
The best of Mr. Aidé’s scngs are the ‘ Song of the Queen’s 
Marys’ and ‘A Seville Love Song,’ and the best of his reci- 
tations is ‘Two on a Spar.’ The most successful verses in 
this pretty little volume are those which have found a place 
in many anthologies of vers-de-société, entitled ‘ Beauty Clare.’ 
Mr. Aidé’s rhymes are occasionally false rhymes (an un- 
pardonable fault in song-writing), and the impression one 
gets from reading this collection is that his writing is hard 
work. It is only in those examples which belong to what is 
ca!led society verse that the author writes easily and smooth- 
ly. We have no patience with a stanza like this, for in- 
stance, 

O, how I loved that woman ! 
Mafiy and many a night 

Have I covered with kisses those little feet, 
Clasped in my fingers tight. 


Still, two-thirds of the charm that belongs to a song is in 
the music. Perhaps if we could have these rhymes sung to 
us, we should think better of them. 

Miss Betham-Edwards has edited for the Canterbury 
Poets Series a selection from the ‘Poems of Owen Mere- 
dith’ (3), comprising the best things that the Earl of Lyt- 
ton has written; and that he has written some very charm- 
ing poems, robody who reads the ‘ Message,’ ‘A Last Wish,’ 
‘ Fata Morgana,’ and ‘Transformations’ will deny. Owen 
Meredith’s popularity in this country has been built up en- 
tirely on his school girl story in verse, ‘ Lucile,’ from which, 
we are glad to see, Miss Edwards chooses very sparingly. 
Outside of that bo: k the poems of Owen Meredith are but 
little known. This new collection makes a welcome addi- 
tion to the Canterbury Poets, and is worth acquiring for the 
sake of the ‘Lcve-Letter’ alone. The editor has shown 
excellent judgment in her selections, and in her Introduc- 
tion writes very sympathetically of the poet’s work. 

Sir Edwin Arnold’s ‘The Light of Asia’ (4) reappears, 
with full and explanatory notes by Mrs. I. L. Hauser. 
Those who have yet to read Sir Edwin’s best poem can now 
read it understandingly, and those who have read it and 
wish to do so again ought to welcome this elucidated and 
dictionaried text. A little book of nonsense, a jumble of 
gtammatical blunders, supposed by the author, John Hed- 
daeus, to be an epic poem in fourteen books, is entitled 
‘Lord Ively’ (5). Mr. Heddaeus does his writing at Sing 
Sing, and here is a sample of it: 

As captive breaks his hateful chain— 
O, heart, my heart, why break’st it not ? 


‘Why break’st it not?” Alas! why does n’t it? 

‘I'he Pleroma’ (6) is what the Rev Ezra Porter Chitten- 
den, A.M., of Salina, Kansas, calls his poem of three hun- 
dred and thirty pages, plus a ‘glossary. In his preface he 
says, ‘the preparation of this Poem of the Christ has been a 
holy delight.’ Its reading has not. ‘Helena’ (7) is a 
booklet of verse by Mr. Paul Elmer More. What kind of 
verse, may be judged from the following :— 

Helen waded the shallow river with me; 

In my pockets I held her shoes and stockings. 
gts Scarcely I knew myself for watchin 
How her toes in the water gleamed like pebbles. 
Oh, were I but a fish to nibble at them! 


Heaven grant his wish, [gt him be a fish. 
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Recent Fiction 

NOT TO BE DISMISSED in a hasty paragraph is the new novelist 
who can awake in the reviewer interest so unmistakable as does 
Mr. Thomas S. Jarvis, the author of ‘ Geoffrey Hempstead.’ The 
obvious faults of the book—an inclination to force on the reader 
the belief of latter-day ‘philosophy’ and a tone of flippancy that 
comes near to wrecking the ate purpose of the tale—are out- 
weighed by the predominant quality, so essential and, alas! so 
rare, of entertainingness. The men and women of the tale are in 
no case forced with heroic lines ; they are essentially of common 
clay, a trifle vulgar it may be sometimes said, but they live and 
move and carry human sympathy along with them. If the story 
could have been brought to a close with the admirably spirited ac- 
count of the yachting cruise around Lake Ontario, the impression 
it leaves would have been altogether pleasant. But from that 
point on, the reader is hurried into a moral abyss to be jerked up 
with a sensational climax that repels instead of retaining interest. 
One turns from the brutal realism of Geoffrey Hampstead’s end as 
from a corpse displayed within the morgue. But, all the same, 
when Mr. Jarvis writes another book, may we be there to read it! 
(50 cts. D. Appleton’& Co.) 





THE STAGE-SETTING—if we may apply the phrase to a story 
having a distinctly missionary bias—of the book called by its au- 
thor (A. L. O. E.) ‘ Beyond the Black Waters,’ is new and striking, 
and the descriptions of people and customs at Moulmein in Hin- 
doostan are of decided interest. Details about the Karens and 
their religious leader, Ko Thah Byu, are interwoven with the trag- 
edy of a concealed crime, finally confessed by the Englishman who 
has long ago committed it and who is, for his punishment, con- 
demned to life exile in the Andaman Island, a penal settlement of 
tropic beauty lying in far Eastern seas. ($1. Thos. Nelson & 
Sons.)——-A WHOLESOME and interesting book for young people 
will be found in ‘Dorothy Arden: A Story of England and France 
Two Hundred Years Ago,’ by I. M. Callwell. The flight of Dor- 
othy and her little brother Maurice from the relatives of their 
French mother who would have made Papists of them in France, 
only to fall into the troublous days of the Monmouth rebellion in 
England, is told with unflagging spirit. ($1.50. Thos. Nelson & 
Sons.)——‘ ETEOCLES: A TALE OF ANTIOCH’ is the precocious 
production of Jessie Andrews, a child of thirteen, showing consid- 
erable facility in the use of words and in the construction of fluent 
sentences. We are informed in a preface to the book that ina 
private edition it has already been ‘brought to the attention of 
many noted critics, authors, divines and lawyers, all of whom 
strenuously urged that it be immediately published for genera} 
distribution.’ A year or two hence we shall hope to hear again 
from Miss Andrews upon some more contemporaneous theme. 
($1. Lew Vanderpoole Co.) 


‘THE BLIND MUSICIAN,’ translated from the Russian by Aline 
Deland, and styled by its author, Vladimir Korolenko, ‘a psycho- 
logical study,’ sets forth in beautiful paragraphs a close and ten- 
derly handled analysis of the inner life of the blind. It is preluded 
by a brief and most interesting sketch of the writer, from the pen 
of George Kennan, who considering Korolenko to represent ‘the 
most liberal, the most progressive and the most sincerely patriotic 
type of young Russian manhood,’ describes how before attaining 
the age of thirty-five, he had been four times banished to remote 
parts of the Tsar’s dominions, and twice sent as a political exile to 
Siberia. Under such circumstances, it is the more remarkable 
that Mr. Korolenko has contrived to publish with success many 
short stories and sketches, together with the first chapters of a 
novel entitled ‘ P:dkhar and the Students,’ which appeared in 1888 
in the magazine Russian Thought until cut short by the censor’s 
veto and abruptly withheld from public view. ($1.25. Little, 
Brown & Co.) ——‘ BONNIE LITTLE BONIBEL, and Her Day Off,’ 
is a child’s story, the name of whose author, Mary D. Brine, is a 
pledge that it will be found wholesome and pleasing, and it is 
nicely illustrated with drawings by A. G. Plympton. (75 cts. E. 
P. Dutton & Co.) 








HENRY VIZETELLY'S contribution to the series of brief biogra- 
phies called ‘ People Who have Made a Noise in the World,’ is an 
interesting sketch of the Count K6nigsmark who figured at the 
Court of Charles II, as suitor for the hand of the baby heiress, 
Lady Elizabeth Ogle. This young person, married at thirteen to 
‘My Lord Ogle, aged fifteen, sickly, and as ugly as anything young 
could be,’ had been left a widow within a year. By her grand-.; 
mother, the old Countess of Northumberland, she was married to , 
an Englishman popularly known as ‘Tom of Ten Thousand,” 
otherwise Thomas Thynne, Esgqre., of Longleat in Wiltshire, and 
the story of his assassination, supposedly by the emissaries of 
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Count K6nigsmark, is here well told. (socts. Scribner & Wel- 
ford.) ——‘ BRUSHES AND CHISELS,’ by Teodoro Serrao, is a tran- 
script of artist life in Rome, which in delicate and poetic phrases 
tecounts the love-story of Angelica, a modern Corinne of Italy, 
and Cormoto, a Roman painter, who for love of the fair Muse 
throws away his life in aduel. Angelica, more happy, marries a 
Russian prince, and becomes a great lady. One of the most inter- 
esting scenes of the book describes very spiritedly the casting of a 
statue in a metal foundry at the gate of San Giovanni. ($1. Lee 
& Shepard.) 





Some Recent Language Text-Books 

«OUR LANGUAGE is noble, full, and significant ; and I know not 
why ke who is master of it may not clothe ordinary things in it as 
decently as the Latin, if he use the same diligence in his choice of 
words.’ Such are Dryden's words in his famous ‘Essay of Dra- 
matic Poesy,’ now edited for the third time since 1700. The new 
edition is by Thomas Arnold, son of Dr. Arnold of Rugby, father 
of Mrs. Humphry Ward, and editor of Beowulf and books innum- 
erable—a man who has done great things for the lovers of English 
literature and leaves no stone unturned to discover old-time novel- 
ties and replenish our libraries with the choicest of ancient texts. 
“Set wide the palace-gates,’ cried Seneca in his sounding style ; 
and such is the motto of the venerable Clarendon Press, through 
whose opulent palace-gates so much good literature has poured. 
The republication of this noble Essay is one of its abounding good 
works: an essay intended by Dryden ‘to vindicate the honour of 
our English writers from the censure of those who unjustly prefer 
the French before them.’ It is a tine example of Dryden's stately 
prose, well worth studying, notes and all, for the light it sheds on 
dramatic art, no less than for the lustre of Dryden’s genius every- 
where critically apparent in it. It should be read side by side 
with Sir Philip Sidney’s and Shelley's ‘ Defence of Poesy.’ (go cts. 
Macmillan & Co.) 





PROF. SYLVESTER PRIMER’S edition of Lessing’s ‘ Minna von 
Barnhelm’ is the best- provided text of this famous German comedy 
that we have. Buchheim’s and Whitney’s editions are admirable, 
too, but this edition follows the tradition of Prof. Calvin Thomas’s 
Goethe’s ‘ Tasso,’ and is a monument in succinct form of patient 
eesearch, helpful historical annotation, and practical insight into 
the needs of students. The Germans, like the Russians, have but 
one comedy, and that one—‘ Minna von Barnhelm,’—is endowed 
with an ever-fresh vitality. Classical in its language, vivid in its 
dialogue, noble in its types and ideals, it is a bit of realism as per- 
fect in its way as Gogol’s ‘Inspector.’ Prof. Primer furnishes the 
425 pages of text with 50 pages of notes, very few of which are 
superfluous ; and an introduction of 70 pages makes the reader 
Seger conversant with the facts of Lessing’s life and art, and 

is critical position among his contemporaries. This book can be 

used with the greatest benefit in connection with the volume of 

ene: ‘Prosa’ issued by the Putnams. ( cts. D.C. Heath 
0.) 





NOBODY WHO knows Prof. E. S. Joynes’s work in modern lan- 
uages, as editor, annotator or grammarian, can doubt the excel- 
lence of his new venture, ‘A German Reader for Beginners in School 


* or College, with Notes and Vocabulary.’ This Reader is arranged 


with eminent judgment and contains abundant selections, with 
ample vocabularies, taken from the best modern poets, novelists, 
historians, and deleslettristen, Both orthographies, new and old, 
are represented, and both sets of type, Roman and Gothic; while 
the matter is so graded that ‘an infant crying in the night’ need 
not be ‘an infant crying for the light ’ yery long, particularly if his 
intellectual food is to be the easy German furnished by Prof. Joynes. 
The first nineteen pages of the selections consist of familiar ex- 
tracts with foot-notes, elementary rules and interlinear English 
faelp-words. Part II. contains twenty pages or so of familiar un- 
anterlineated prose stories, #drchen, and the like. In Part III. a 
«charming array of easy poems by celebrated writers opens the 
magic casket of German verse to the charmed beginner. Longer 
and more difficult prose selections follow these, and twenty pages 
of letters and literary correspondence from the portfolios of Goethe, 
Schiller, Herder, Voss, Lessing, and Humboldt complete the work. 
The beautifully clear type and paper make the whole extremely in- 
telligible and pleasant. ($1. D.C. Heath & Co.) 





‘THE FIFTEEN CHAPTERS of C. von Schmid's entertaining 
“Heinrich von Eichenfels’ have been arranged by Prof. E. Fas- 
macht, so as to form an ingenious reading-book for beginners in 
German. Each chapter is separately and exhaustively furnished 
with notes and explanations, and upon these follows a series of 
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easy exercises based on the words and constructions found in the 
text. This is the method commended by Prof. Whitney as his own 
in the preface to his ‘ Revised German Grammar’; and an invalu- 
able method it is. (60 cts. Macmillan & Co.)——PROF. BER- 
GER’S ‘ French Conversations’ ‘ pitches into ’ the so-called natural- 
unnatural method’ of teaching ey oe in a lively way, and says 
that not one in 139 ladies who had studied this method could trans- 
late a single test-sentence he gave them. The sentence contained 
three easy verbs, of whose conjugation these préczeyses were 
guilelessly ignorant. Moral: as well try to build up a human 
skeleton sed a spine as oo ig 8 to teach French or any other 
language without a substantial foundation of verbs accurately 
memorized! (20 cts. 850 Broadway, New York.) 





ProF. E. GASTINEAU follows up his ‘Conversation Method 
with the French’ by a‘ Conversation Method with the German,’ in- 
troduced by a brief chapter on sounds and a series of conversations, 
with figured pronunciations, such as would naturally take place in 
one’s arrival in the Fatherland. One hundred pages are taken up 
in this way with talk artfully revolving round one’s baggage, the 
waiting-toom, terms of travel, the railway, cities, countries, the 
station, cabs, and so on; so dwelt upon and repeated that a ‘ way- 
faring man’ though a fool ought to read (and understand) as he 
runs. Part II. engages the student in the dramatic whirl of hotel 
baths, towels, soap, opera, theatre, and Zemszon, and all the terms 
essential to meals, rooms, furniture, toilet articles, and a start in 
German correspondence. All these terms are ingeniously hung 
pe. oe by the necessary verbs and brightened or varied by the 
indefatigable adjective, which in German at least accompanies 
everything as a shadow does its substance. Section III. enables 
you to ask your way, meet a friend, leave a hotel (grammatically), 
rent an unfurnished room, or direct a letter. Such is the method 
of the book—very good for travellers without teachers, or in a 
hurry, diplomats before dinner, or Uncle Sam on a ‘ scamper.’ 
Produce one book of this kind, and a whole library will follow, & 
Za Ollendorff, by translating one language into another. A con- 
cise grammar winds up the book. ($2. American Book Co.) 





Minor Notices 

‘A DESCRIPTIVE LIST of Novels and Tales Dealing with 
American Country Life’ is the descriptive title of a little pamphlet 
just issued by Mr. W. M. Griswold (‘Q. P. Index’). The number 
of books to which it directs attention is 178, and the arrangement 
is alphabetical, by titles. This makes an index to the books un- 
necessary ; but authors’ names, topics, States and groups of States 
are indexed thoroughly, the compiler being an expert in this sort of 
work. Mr. Griswold’s plan is to give the title of each work enu- 
merated, the author’s and publisher’s name and the date of publi- 
cation ; and to follow up these details with the review, in whole or 
in part, which best describes and characterizes the work. There 
are some curious omissions (even if ‘Rip van Winkle’ did not 
come within the compiler’s scope, we do not see how ‘ The House 
of the Seven Gables,’ or ‘Among the Pines,’ etc., by James R. Gil- 
more (‘Edmund Kirke’), came to be overlooked); but the list is com- 
prehensive enough to be of considerable value to any one in quest 
of literature on the subject in question, if only he chance to light 
upon it before undertaking his search. Its preparation, and that 
of the similar lists which are to follow, dealing respectively with 
American city life, international episodes, and the romantic school, 
must be accounted a labor of love, for it can hardly be that the 
sale will adequately recompense the industrious and painstaking 
compiler. The price of the List is 50 cts. per copy, $1 for four 
copies and $2 for twelve. (Cambridge, Mass.: W. M. Griswold.) 





‘EPITOMES OF THREE SCIENCES : Comparative Philology, Psy- 
chology, and Old Testament History.’ Such is the attractive and 
delusive title which the editor of 7e Open Court has prefixed toa 
small volume comprising three essays reprinted from his paper. 
The first essay, by Prof. H. Oldenburg of Kiel, is on ‘ The Study of 
Sanskrit,’ and deserves the title of an epitome of comparative phi- 
lology exactly as much, and as little, as a history of the discovery of 
the planet Neptune would deserve to be styled an epitome of as- 
tronomy. Prof. Joseph Jastrow, who has given to his three chap- 
ters the unpretending title of ‘Aspects of Modern Psychology,’ 
would be the first to smile at the grotesque exaggeration which 
makes them an ‘epitome’ of that wide-branching science. The 
‘ orthodox’ Prof. C. H. Cornill of Kénigsberg, who has propounded 
a most unorthodox sketch of the ‘ Rise of the People of tad” 
will probably be not a little astonished at finding his Niebuhrish 
outline of that limited subject converted into an ‘epitome of Old 
Testament history.’ All these essays, it should be said, are learned 
and able disquisitions, by scholars of high authority. It is need- 
less to add that they merit careful study, and that the book is well 
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worth the modest price asked for it. To degrade it by the puffing 
artifice of a catchpenny title is a proceeding ey wea unworthy 
of the philosophic editor of The Open Court.——ANOTHER highly 
commendable republication comes from the same quarter, but for- 
tunately retains its original correctly descriptive designation. It is 
‘a reprint of the recent work of Prof. Max Miiller (of which the 
English edition has been already noticed in Zhe Crétzc), entitled 
‘ Three Lectures on the Science of Language and its place in Gen- 
eral Education.’ It is now reprinted with the author’s consent, 
announced in a facsimile of his handwriting, An interesting review 
article, ‘ My Predecessors,’ which is not in the English edition, adds 
to the value of the present issue. (75 cts.each. Chicago: Open 
Court Pub. Co.) 





Magazine Notes 

The Political Science Quarterly for September is more political 
’ ‘than scientific, the majority of its articles being on practical politics. 
‘The first, by Fred. Perry Powers, is a criticism of some recent decis- 
ions of the Supreme Court, in which he contends that the Court is 
stretching the authority of the general Government further than a fair 
interpretation of the Constitution warrants. Next follows a paper 
by George K. Holmes on the methods employed in Massachusetts 
for the control of corporations, and which may be characterized as 
government by commissions. The experience of the Bay State is 
very interesting and instructive, and seems to have established as 
complete control of the corporations as is desirable. Another ar- 
ticle on the same class of subjects is that of Prof. Seligman on ‘ The 
‘Taxation of Corporations,’ being the second of a series. ‘German 
Historical Jurisprudence’ is the subject of a paper by Ernst 
Freund which will interest all students of political and legal sci- 
ence. Wm. C. Langdon gives an account of Baron Ricasoli’s en- 
deavors to settle the relations of the Papacy to the new Kingdom 
of Italy—a task that is not even yet accomplished. The remainder 
of the articles in the Quarterly are reviews of new books, the most 
important being that of Booth’s book on ‘ East London,’ a labori- 
‘ous and valuable work. 

Prof. Charles F. Richardson is vigorously optimistic in the de- 
—— of Letters and Life in the September Andover Review. 

e claims to be in the best of good company—that of Longfellow, 
Whittier, Lowell, and Bryant. He is rather glad that we have no 
Schopenhauer or Tolstoi in our letters, and is quite confident that 
we never will have. The present wave of patriotism which has set 
the Stars and Stripes a-flying over the public school houses is, to 
his mind, more signicative than all the Anglomania, the ‘ bossism,’ 
and the corruption that can be found in our large cities. There is no 
‘danger of American ideas fading out. Mr. William O’Brien assures 
us, rather, that they are still making way in Ireland; Prof. Rich- 
ardson, himself, assures us that we will Americanize the Pope be- 
fore he can Romanize us, and our heterogeneous foreign-born popu- 
lation is becoming American, in its sympathies at least, as fast as 
an be expected. Other interesting articles are on ‘ Manuscripts 
in the British Museum,’ by Prof. L. Sears, and ‘ Socialism in the 
Light of History,’ by Mr. George Willis Cooke. 





Boston Letter 


QUITE a sensation has been caused in literary circles here by 
the attack of Dr. William F. Poole, the veteran Chicago librarian, 
on the construction of the new Boston Public Library, in which he 
claims that utility has been sacrificed to architectural show. The 
fact that the attack was made at the dinner given to the American 
Library Association by the publishers and booksellers of Boston 
‘gives ita peculiar prominence. Dr. Poole has long been known 
as possessing an independent, not to say aggressive spirit of in- 
quiry, so that it is not remarkable that he has, so to speak, ven- 
tured to ‘beard the Douglas in his hall.’ This is the great hall of 
the new Library upon which Bostonians have greatly prided them- 
‘selves, and now to have it flouted as merely a decorative show- 
‘room unsuited for reading purposes, is sad indeed. Other charges 
of Dr. Poole are that books are stacked up at the top of the build- 
‘ing where they are without a ray of sunlight, and that the works 
-on fine art are on the roof; that the catalogue department, which 
needs abundant light, is to be in the crypt under the building, where 
‘there are only two little windows. Dr..Poole accounts for the ne- 
glect of utility in the construction of the new library by the fact 
that the plans came from an old building by the Grand Canal in 
‘Venice, where they never use crypts for libraries nor for anything 
-else except for beauty of facade. Here, he added, you will have a 
beautiful fagade but not a library bullding. Not a Bostonian, pro- 
| engin continued Dr. Poole, will believe this to-morrow morning, 
‘Dut you all will believe it in a few years. The reason for this 
faulty construction was said to be that librarians were not con- 
Sulted in the work, reliance being had on the advice of architects. 
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It is noticeable that there was no serious reply to Dr. Poole’s 
charges at the dinner, and Mr. S. S. Green, the Librarian of the 
Worcester Public Library, in endorsing them, added that no libra- 
rians believe the new building to be a good one from his point of 
view. The next day, however, Mr. S. A. B. Abbott, President of 
the Board of Trustees of the Boston Public Library, replied in a 
newspaper interview to the charges of Dr. Poole, and arraigned him 
as an incompetent critic. But while denying most of his char, 
Mr. Abbott acknowledged that librarians had not been consulted 
in the construction of the building, though library publications and 
works on libraries had been availed of. 

Thus the question is resolved into a difference of opinion be- 
tween librarians and the architects and Trustees of the Boston 
Public Library as to its adaptation for its uses. There is no doubt 
that the building is an ornament to the city, and it may be that a struc- 
ture embodying the ideas of librarians would lack its artistic beauty, 
but whether this has been attained by a sacrifice of the objects of 
the building is a point which experience alone can determine. It 
is only fair that the distinguished architects of the library, Messrs. 
McKim, Mead & White, who have given so much time and thought 
to its construction, should be credited with the intention of making 
it in every way worthy of the purpose for which it is designed. 

The illustrated holiday edition of Sir Edwin Arnold’s ‘The 
Light of Asia‘ will be published by Roberts Bros. on Sept. 25. A 
special interest attaches to the illustrations, as they depict scenes 
in the life of Gautama Buddha, the hero of the poem, and are taken 
for the most part from photographs of Buddhist sculptures and 
frescoes found in the ancient ruins of India, which are given by 
archzologists an average antiquity of 2000 years. Even the cover 
of the book has a suggestion of contemporaneousness with its sub- 
ject, its design illustrating the four principal events in the life of 
Buddha—the Birth, the Meditation, the Preaching, and the attain- 
ment of Nirvana, It is taken from a bas-relief found at Sarnath, 
near Benares, and now in the Museum at Calcutta. 

Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton has a happy faculty as a story- 
teller, and her new volume of ‘Stories Told at Twilight’ has the 
same interest that attaches to her previous volumes, ‘ Bed-Time 
Stories’ and ‘ Twilight Stories.’ These tales are written in an 
easy and graceful style, and are adapted for either old or young 
persons. They are uniformly bright and cheerful, the element of 
pathos which tinges the author’s poetry being absent from her 
prose. The picturesque illustrations by H. Winthrop Peirce add 
to the interest of the book. Roberts Bros. will bring it out on 
Sept. 25. 

The Winds, the Woods and the Wanderer’ is a book which 
suggests by its title the romance of nature, and in writing it as a 
fable for children, the author, Lily F. Wesselhoeft, has depicted an 
artistic temperament that is misunderstood by the practical na- 
tures surrounding it; while the Indian youth, who possesses the 
same temperament, becomes deeply attached to the congenial in- 
terpreter of the lessons of nature that have no meaning for less 
spiritual beings. The book is illustrated and will be published by 
Roberts Bros. on the above-mentioned date. Zee 

A story with illustrations by the author has an especial interest, 
and Miss A. G. Plympton, in ‘ Dear Daughter Dorothy,’ which is 
to be brought out by the same firm on the same date, justifies her 
use of the pencil by her bright sketches. Her story is one for 
girls, after the manner of ‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy,’ and the heroine 
is a remarkable little maiden. a 

‘Zoe,’ a story by the author of ‘Miss Toosey’s Mission’ and 
‘ Laddie,’ ‘ Tip Cat,’ etc., is a serious tale of practical life, and like 
the writer’s other stories points a moral in an entertaining way. 
It will be published by Roberts Bros. on Sept. 25. _ 

I have seen the prospectus of the Saga Library, issued by Ber- 
nard Quaritch under the editorial charge of William Morris and 
Erikr Magnusson. There are to be 1000 copies of the popular 
edition, and 125 numbered copies of the large-paper issue. Only 
a few of tte volumes have been published, and among those yet to 
appear are ‘ The Poetic Edda,’ ‘The Prose Edda,’ the ‘ Heims- 
kringla; or, Chronicles of the Kings of Norway,’ and others of 
peculiar interest for our people —namely, ‘ The Sagas of Eric the 
Red and Thorfinn Karlsefred,’ being the tale of the discovery of 
America in the tenth century. The Saga Library will stimulate the 
interest in these records of Norse history and adventure which are 
full of the stirring spirit of the viking age. 

. Miss Katherine Prescott Wormeley has returned from Europe 
and gone to Jackson, N. H., for October, to resume work on her 
translations of Balzac. The next volume will be ‘Le Lys dans la 
Vallée’ (‘ The Lily of the Valley’). 

I hear that Arlo Bates, who sailed for Europe about ten days 
ago for rest and recuperation, will return home about the middle of 
October. He willspend most of his vacation in London and Paris. 

BOSTON, Sept. 22, 1890. ALEXANDER YOUNG. 
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International Copyright 

On Sept. 22, Mr. George Haven Putnam, Secretary of 
the Publishers’ Copyright League, addressed the following 
open letter to the Rev, Dr. Howard Crosby:— 

My DEAR SIR: I have recently read a letter of yours to Dr. 
Funk, printed by him in 7he Evening Post, in which you lay stress 
upon the injustice of ‘singling out the firm of Funk & Wagnalls 
for blame,’ on the general ground of their reprinting foreign material 
without authorization and without compensation; and in extenua- 
tion of their course you go on to say that ‘all publishers do the 
same.’ 

This is a very sweeping charge to bring against a large group of 
honorable business men, and you must pardon me for saying that 
it is a charge which cannot be supported by the facts, and that 
ought not to have been made without due knowledge of the facts. 

In the much to be regretted delay in securing an international 
copyright law, the leading publishers on both sides of the Atlantic 
have for many years (as is, I think, quite generally known to the 
reading public) made a practice of doing what might be in their 
power to secure the practical results of such a law, and, in under- 
taking no reprints of foreign works except under authorizations 
and with payments to those interested, they have endeavored to 
emphasize the principle (which ought to be a truism) that the rights 
of literary producers and the protection of their productions should 
not be limited by political boundaries. 

It is of course true that (as well in Great Britain as in the United 
States) there are certain ‘ enterprising ’ publishers who, while loudly 
proclaiming their desire to bring about an international copyright, 
are very ready, as in the case now in question, to take advantage 
of the absence of law to appropriate the results of the labors of 
others ; but such action is entirely exceptional, and meets the re- 
seyreeee of the great body of publishers, and it cannot (truthfully) 

defended on the ground that it is in accord with the present 
practice of the British and American publishing trade; while it is 
a cause of satisfaction to legitimate publishers when these ‘ free- 
booters in literature’ can, as is these ‘ Britannica’ cases, be ‘ brought 
to book,’ and can be made to realize that it is not always safe to 
calculate on the absence of law. 

It is not out of order to mention in connection with the (abstract) 
devotion of Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls to the cause of international 
copyright, that the members of the Authors’ and Publishers’ Copy- 
right Leagues do not find record of any active co-operation on the 
part of this firm in the work on behalf of copyright that has been 
carried out during the past six years, work which has involved very 
considerable labor rod expenditure, and in which the general co- 
operation of all believers in justice to authors has been (and still is) 
very much needed. 

An important part of the labor of these copyright leagues has 
been devoted to the attempt to awaken public opinion to the injus- 
tice that is being caused to authors, American and foreign, through 
the failure of our country to give a (police) protection to literary 
productions, and to the anomalous and disgraceful position occu- 
pied by the United States in this matter. It is not a little dis- 
couraging, in connection with such attempts, to find a teacher of 
the eminence and influence of Dr. Crosby still confusing himself 
and attempting to confuse others with the statement that he ‘ can- 
not call a man’s published ideas property,’ and that appropriation 
of such ideas ought not, in his estimation, ‘ to be called theft.’ 

It has been explained over and over again, in talking to oppo- 
nents of copyright, that no one claims ‘ property in ideas,’ but that 
under the laws of the civilized world property has for many years 
been claimed and established in the enttiodi form given to an 
idea or toa group of ideas by a literary producer or by an inventor, 
and it is on that basis that have been formed the copyright and 
patent laws of the civilized world, and the international copyright 
laws of the civilized world outside of the Unitéd States. 

Your theory would, of course, do away with all domestic copy- 
right, and, in fact, takes one back to an earlier stage of society, 
when the only property was that which could be seen and handled, 
and the territory within which it remained property was limited by 
the range of the owner’s club. 

With our doctors of divinity ranging themselves on the side of 
barbarism, I must admit that I cannot feel as hopeful as I once did 
that I shall myself live to see the United States outgrow the Fiji 
Island standard of elementary ethics. The time will surely come, 
however, when such letters as those of Dr. Funk and Dr. Crosby 
~will be placed in museums and puzzled over as ethical curiosities of 
an earlier age, as we might to-day examine with historical interest 
the letters of learned Algerian doctors who were defending the 
Barbary-Corsair piracies of three-quarters of.a century back. 

With much respect, yours faithfully, 

GEO, HAVEN PUTNAM. 
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The Bibliomaniac’s Assignment of Binders 


IF I COULD bring the dead to-day, 
I would your soul with wonder fill 
By pointing out a novel way 
For bibliopegistic skill. 


My Walton, Trautz should take in hand, 
Or else'I’d give him o’er to Hering ; 

Matthews should make the Gospels stand 
A dateless warning to the erring. 


The history of the Inquisition, 
With all its diabolic train 

Of cruelty and superstition, 
Should fitly be arrayed by Payne. 


A book of dreams by Bedford clad, 
A papal history by De Rome, 

Should make the sense of fitness glad 
In every bibliomaniac’s home. 


As our first mother’s folly cost 

Her sex so dear, and makes men grieve, 
So Milton’s plaint of Eden lost 

Would be appropriate for Eve. 


Hayday would make ‘ One Summer ’ be 
Much more attractive to the view ; 

While General Wolfe’s biography 
Should be the work of Pasdeloup. 


For lives of dwarfs like Thomas Thumb 
Petit’s the man by Nature made, 

And when Munchasen strikes us dumb 
It is by means of Gascon aid. 


Thus would I the great binders blend 
In harmony with work before ’em, 
And so Riviére I would commend 
To Turner’s ‘ Liber Fluviorum.’ 
IRVING BROWNE. 





Canon Liddon as a Preacher 


AN ENGLISHMAN resident in New York sends us this note 
on the late Canon Liddon:— 

None of the newspaper notices I have seen of the late Canon Lid- 
don have given a correct portraiture of the man. The extracts from. 
London papers are equally misleading to the general reader, be- 
cause some were written from the clerical, and the esoteric, point 
of view, and some from the superficial curiosity-mongers. Liddon 
was first and last an ecclesiastic and no more. One of the New 
York paragraphs spoke of him as a ‘great orator,’ who had been 
tempted by big prices to come over and ‘ orate’ here. The best bit 
of worldly wisdom Liddon ever manifested was his refusal. He was 
in truth not an orator in any sense. A strong Churchman, with a 

assion and gift for glorifying the Puseyite view, he won a fame by 

is Lenten sermons on ‘ The Church and the World’ in the fash- 
ionable St. James’s Church, Piccadilly, some seventeen years ago, 
and as aristocratic sinners thronged there to receive his scoldings,. 
he at once became popular. Rarely were fewer than five thousand 
hearers round him when he preached as Canon in St. Paul’s ; but: 
what did they get for their devotion to curiosity? A scholarly 
prelection over-stuffed with straggling details and thrice-refined: 
points, a book in fact, every word of it read with labored earnest- 
ness for over an hour by the short-sighted, absorbed and profusely: 
sweating divine. Grand and majesterial, undoubtedly, to amateur 
and professional theologians, but to the crowd—oratory it em- 
phatically was not. Yet nobody liked to hint this. Thecrowd, which: 
is thrilled by Knox-Little, Canon Body’ and the Bishop of Derry 
came, listened, yawned, and went its way wondering how the preach-- 
er got his reputation as a preacher. Liddon was a monk out of his 
element. You would see aseedily clad, deaf old man, with a stoop. 
and a shuffle, his old hat brushed the wrong way, his trousers flap-- 
ping six inches higher than his boot-tops, his hands folded woman- 
ike, and ragged books poking out of and beneath his loose coat.. 
In talk and as a correspondent he was delightful; as an ecclesias- 
tic he was undoubtedly a great figure. But he was not a popular 
orator as the American people understand it. 





Twenty “Immortelles” 


YIELDING to an apparently general desire on the part of 
our readers, which has found expression many times in pri- 
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vate letters addressed to the editors, as well as in the print- 
ed comments on our Academy composed exclusively of men, 
‘we take pleasure in hereby throwing open the polls 
again, this time for the election of an Academy to be com- 
posed of the ¢wenty writers whom our readers deem the trues. 
representatives of what is best in cultivated American woman: 
hood. Voters should be careful not to put more than twenty 
sname upon their lists, and to write only on one side of the 
paper. Every list must contain the writer’s name and ad- 
dress, though these will not be published. If the balloting 
proceeds as briskly as we expect it to, the result will be an- 
nounced in The Critic of Oct. 25. For the convenience of 
voters, we print the names of a large number of writers not 
unknown to the reading public. It is by no means neces- 
sary to confine one’s choice to these 125 ladies; but with- 
out some such guide, the voter is in danger of overlooking 
the very name that he or she would be least willing to omit. 


Isabella M. Alden (‘ Pansy’), Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, 


Elizabeth Akers Allen, Josephine Lazarus, 
Julie K. Wetherill Baker, Anna H. Leonowens, 
Amelia E. B:rr, Lucy C. Lillie, 


Grace Denio Litchfield, 

Mary A. Livermore, 

Harriet M. Lothrop (‘ Margaret 
Sidney’), 

Flora Haines Loughhead, 

M. G. McClelland, 

Harriet M. Miller (‘ Olive Thorne’ 
Miller), 

Louise Chandler Moulton, 

Mary N. Murfree (‘ Charles Egbert 
Craddock’), 

Elizabeth Parker (Bessie Chandler), 

Elizabeth Peabody, 

Lillah Cabot Perry, 

Nora Perry, 

S. M. B. Piatt, 

Mary N. Prescott, 

Harriet W.. Preston, 

Margaret J. Preston, 

Rose Terry Cooke, Edna Dean Proctor, 

Ina D, Coolbrith, Agnes E. Repplier, 

Jennie C. Croly (‘Jennie June’), Anna Katherine Green Rohlfs, 

Margaret Crosby, Alice Wellington Rollins, 

Elizabeth B. Custer, Viola Roseboro, 

Danske Dandridge, Mary J. Safford, 

Rebecca Harding Davis, Margaret E. Sangster, 

Margaret Deland, Mollie Elliott Seawell, 

Mary Ainge DeVere (‘Madeline Mary J. Serrano, 
Bridges’), Olive Risley Seward, 

Anna E, Dickinson, M. E. W. Sherwood, 

Anna Bowman Dodd, Millicent W. Shinn, 

Mary Abigail Dodge (‘ Gail Hamil- May Riley Smith, 
ton’), E. D. E. N. Southworth, 

Mary Mapes Dodge, Harriet Prescott Spofford, 

Julia C. R. Dorr, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 

Amanda M. Douglas, Elizabeth B. Stoddard, 

Maud Howe Elliott, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 

Kate Field, Ruth McEnery Stuart, 

Annie A, Fields, Mary Virginia Terhune (‘ Marion 

Alice Fletcher, Harland’), 

Alice French (‘Octave Thanet’), Blanche Willis Howard Teufel, 

Dora Reade Goodale, Celia Thaxter, 

Elaine Goodale, Edith M. Thomas, 

Sally P. McLean Greene, Mary Agnes Tincker, 

Louise Imogen Guiney, Mary Ashley Townsend, 

Susan Hale, Virginia F. Townsend, 

Isabel F. Hapgood, M. G. van Rensselaer, 

Rose G. Harrison (‘ Lucas Malet’), Jeannette H. Walworth. 

Constance Cary Harrison, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, 

Christine Terhune Herrick, Kate Gannett Wells, 

Sophie Bledsoe Herrick, A. D, T. Whitney, 

Laura C. Holloway, Kate Douglas Wiggin, 

Julia Ward Howe, Mary E. Wilkins, 

Ellen Mackay Hutchinson, Frances E. Willard, 

Mary Putnam Jacobi, Annis Lee Wister, 

Lucia W. Jennison (‘ Owen Innsly’), Katherine Pearson Woods, 

Sarah Orne Jewett, Celia P, Woolley, 

Harriet E. Kimball, Sarah Channing Woolsey (‘Susan 

Grace King, Coolidge’), 

Abba Gould - Woolson, 

Constance Fenimore Woolson, 

Katharine Prescott Wormeley, 


Charlotte Fiske Bates, 
Frances Courtenay Baylor, 
Mary E. Blake, 

Ge:trude Bloede (‘ Stuart Sterne’), 
Sarah K. Bolton, 

Anna Lynch Botta, 

Anna C, Brackett, 

Mary E, Bradley, 

Mary D. Brine, 

Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
Clara Louise Burnham, 
Helen Campbell, 

Mary Hartwell Catherwood, 
Elizabeth W. Champney, 
Amélie Rives Chanler, 
Edna D. Cheney, 

Rose Elizabeth Cleveland, 
Ella Dietz Clymer, 

Helen Gray Cone, 


Ellen Olney Kirke, 
Martha J. Lamb, 
Lucy Larcom, 
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SEVERAL PRINCIPALS of public schools in Brooklyn have pro- 
tested against the retention of Longfellow’s ‘ Building of the Ship' 
as a subject of literary study by the school-children of the City of 
Churches. Erotic literature of a pronounced type has become so 
common of late years—we are so used to seeing exposed for sale 
on every news-stand works written with no other motive than to 
pander to the lowest tastes,—that our eyes have. become blind to- 
the immorality that taints so many of Longfellow’s popular lines, 
Most of us have become so hardened, that we might read any poem 
the author of ‘ The Psalm of Life’ ever wrote, without suspecting 
that the poison of eroticism lurked in its mellifluous syllables. OF 
course, we have not been on the look-out for this hidden bane; we 
have taken the poet on trust—have accepted his words in the sense 
in which he apparently wrote them,—with that result we now see. 





THERE IS ALWAYS this danger in dmc a poet reputed to be 
moral: we are apt to be taken off our guard. Relying on his ex- 
cellent general reputation, he will now and then spring upon us a- 
poem calculated to bring the blush of shame to the cheek of any 
well-regulated reader; and that proves to be what Longfellow did: 
when he wrote ‘ The Building of the Ship.’ Now that he has been: 
exposed, in all his naked naughtiness, his power for evil is gone. 
To think how long we have read the following lines without a sus- 
picion of their wickedness :— 

She starts—she moves—she seems to feel 

The thrill of life along her keel, 

And, spurning with her foot the ground, 

With one exulting, joyous bound : 

She leaps into the ocean’s arms ! 
This is not the only passage against which a tardy outcry has been- 
uttered; but the others are too terrible for reproduction in this- 
column. The need of the hour is an expurgated Longfellow, edited 
under the supervision of the Brooklyn principals, aan printed from 
entirely new plates. When all the objectionable lines have been 
elided, a pretty duodecimo may remain. All editions previously 
existing should be burnt by the State. 





The Illustrated American has taken time by the forelock, and’ 
published a long account of Mr. Ward McAllister’s book, which it 
illustrates with reproductions from instantaneous photographs of: 
Mr. McAllister and his friends at Newport. But it is not the reat 
Book that is reviewed: it is an imaginary book, the only ‘real’ 
thing about the article, except the fun, being the illustrations. Here 
we have, to begin with, Mr. McAllister on his way ‘’cross lots’ 
with a lady by his side. Both have been caught ‘in motion.’ Then 
we have a party of his picknickers on their way to a picnic where 
they hope to hear the Book read. Evidently they are to be disap- 

ointed ; for another picture shows the author ‘ reciting’ ‘ some.of 
bis most interesting chapters’ to a select audience composed of 
Commodore Gerry and two ladies. When the Book is really ready, 
there will be a larger audience listening to it than this. In the- 
meantime, the ‘ Four Hundred’ and their four hundred thousand 
worshippers are on the tip-toe of anticipation. 





A FEW MONTHS AGO, an American sojourning in England 
asked a native man-of-letters—one of the best known of living 
English critics—to name the four English writers of to-day whose 
possession of genius he deemed the least questionable. The Eng- 
lishman pondered a few moments, and then named these four 
names :—Tennyson, Stevenson, Meredith, Kipling. The American 
had never before heard the name of Kipling; nor had I ever heard 
it, when, a few weeks later, he told me to listen for it. I should: 
like to have a dollar for every time I have heard it since ! 





A ‘BLOOD AND THUNDER’ story-writer says in The Epoch :— 

I am running three stories in serial form at present. In the last chap-- 
ters that were published I left my first hero suspended over the brow of 
a precipice, with the villain just cutting the rope; my second hero had 
just been dropped into the Atlantic, and a monster shark was within ten 
yards of him; and my third hero was falling from a balloon. Now be- 
fore next Saturday comes around, I have to rescue all three of these fel-- 
lows from their respective predicaments and leave them agzin in still 
more terrible straits, And yet this doesn’t count for art. Why, the- 
work is hard enough to bankrupt any dozen ordinary imaginations. 
I should say it was; and I don’t believe the writer will ever suc- 
ceed in putting his heroes in three more par’lcus positions than 
those in which he has left them. No imagination is equal to the- 
task. Three good nightmares, though, might enable him to cut 
the Gordian knot. A lobster-salad, followed by a glass of iced 
milk, taken just before retiring, after a hard night’s work at his- 
desk, is what I should recommend as a preparative. 
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IBSEN is caviare to the theatre- me of New South Wales. They 


wont have him at any price; and Miss Janet Achurch, the original 
Py mn ‘Nora,’ was received with such unfriendly demonstrations 
at Sydney, that she was glad to change the bill. To the inhabi- 
tants of this British province, ‘The Doll’s House’ is a ‘ repellent 
unnatural piece.’ At first it was thought that Miss Achurch was 
the object of hatred in Sydney, but when she appeared in other 
réles she had nothing to complain of. I don’t suppose it occurred 
to the Sydneyites that they might have shown their disapproval by 
‘staying away from the theatre as effectually as by going there and 
making a disturbance. 





THE NAME OF IBSEN is borne by two Norwegian barks; two 
others bear that of Longfellow, which is visible to the mermaids on 
the stern of two American vessels also—one a steamship, the other 
a schooner. A Nova Scotian bark does what it can to spread the 
fame of Mr. Clemens by calling itself ‘ Mark Twain’; an American 
schooner pays Mr. Whittier a similar compliment; a Yankee 
coaster is named for the immortal tinker who wrote ‘Pilgrim’s 
Progress.’ Franklin was an author and something more ; among 
other things, he was an ardent advocate of the building of light- 
houses ; it is not strange, therefore, that he should have been hon- 
ored oftener than the writers named above by the owners of sailing 
vessels, His name is painted on three Norwegian barks, a Chilean 
‘schooner, and three American vessels of the latter rig. There is 
also a Critic, the origin of whose name, though I have often 
thought of doing so, I have never investigated —perhaps for fear she 
should prove to have been named without reference to a certain 
literary journal of which I wot! As for the Bard of Avon, a writer 


for the Sum, who has been studying the ‘ Record of American and’ 


Foreign..Shipping,’ shows that he is not so popular with ship- 
owners as the American who snatched the lightning from the sky. 


One little British bark bears his name, with all the letters allowable— 
Shakespeare. On two German ships he appears as Shakspeare and 
Shakspere. Another German ship, originally a Yankee clipper, was 
also christened in his honor. She went to pieces after a frightful strug- 
gle with a hurricane last winter. Her Captain and a part of her crew, 
‘who were rescued by a passing steamer after several days of great suffer- 
ing, said they never wanted to hear the bard’s name again. 





C. H. C. W. of Cambridge, Mass., writes to me as follows:— 
“You and your correspondents who have called attention to the 
‘dissyllabic verses of Cosmo Monkhouse and the monosyllabic 
verses of the Comte de Ressequier, have neglected to mention Vic- 
tor Hugo’s experiments in microscopic metre. I enclose the open- 
ing and closing verses of “ Les Djinns” :— 


Murs, ville 
Et port, 
Asile 

De Mort, 
Mer grise 
Oi: brise 
La brise, 
Tout dort. 
* * # 


On doute 
La nuit 

J’ écoute :— 
Tout fuit, 
Tout passe ; 
L’espace 
Efface 

Le bruit. 


‘Scarron wrote a poem in four cantos to Sarrazin, author of “La 
Défaite des Bouts Rimés,” after this fashion :— 
Sarrazin 
Mon voisin, 
Cher ami, . 
Qu’ 4 demi 
Je ne voi, 
Dont, ma foi, 
J’ai dépit 
Un petit, 
N’es tu pas 
Barrabas, 
Busiris, 
Phaleris, 
Ganelon, 
Le félon, etc. ’ 





‘A SOCIAL DEPARTURE,’ by Sarah Jeannette Duncan, ‘ is worth a 
‘ton or so of the average books of travel,’ says Talcott Williams in 
Book News. ‘\f you want to know why, read about the two wo- 
men who went around the world. enjoying themselves longest and 
most of all in Japan, and find out.’ 





Number 352 
“Keats Took Snuff” 


[The Globe, London.] 
‘ Keats took snuff. . It has been established by the praise- 
worthy editorial research of Mr. Burton Forman.’ 

So ‘ Keats took snuff’? A few more years, 
When we are dead and famous—eh 

Will they record our pipes and beers, 
And if we smoked cigars or clay ? 

Or will the world cry ‘ Quantum suff’ 

To tattle such as ‘ Keats took snuff’ ? 


Perhaps some chronicler would wish 
To know what whiskey we preferred, 
And if we ever dined on fish, 
Or only took the joint and bird ? 
Such facts are quite as worthy stuff, 
Good chronicler, as ‘ Keats took snuff.’ 


You answer : ‘ But, if you were Keats—’ 
Tut! never mind your buts and ifs. 
Of little men record their meats, 
Their drinks, their troubles and their tiffs. 
Of the great dead there’s gold enough 
To spare us such as ‘ Keats took snuff.’ 


Well, go your ways, you little folk, 

Who polish up the great folk’s lives; 
Record the follies that they spoke, 

And paint their squabbles with their wives. 
Somewhere, if ever ghosts be gruff, 
I trust some Keats will ‘ give you snuff.’ 





Dion Boucicault 


DION BOUCICAULT, who died in this city on Friday, Sept. 18, 
and was buried from the ‘little church around the corner’ last 
Monday morning, was not an American dramatist, but he was by 
odds the ablest and best known dramatist who has made America 
his home. No face, save Jefferson’s, was more familiar to Ameri- 
can theatre-goers; none was seen oftener where players congre- 
gate. The bald head, fringed with hair which had of late years 
been permitted to sail under its own colors, as it were ; the stubby 
little mustache ; the gold-rimmed eye-glasses,—who that knows his 
New York knew not these? And who that knows the contempo- 
raneous stage has missed seeing Boucicault in one of his own de- 
lightful characters? He that has should be condoled with by his 
friends : his loss is great and irreparable. 

Mr. Boucicault was born in Dublin in December, 1822, and was 
named, it is said, for Dr. Dionysius Lardner, a well-known phy- 
sician, under whose direction he was educated, or partly so, for 
the profession of architecture and engineering. At sixteen he 
wrote a piece called ‘Napoleon’s Old Guard,’ and at eighteen or 
nineteen a farce entitled ‘A Lover by Proxy.’ The latter was sub- 
mitted to Charles Mathews, who told the young author that he 
could not play it, but would have jumped at such a character as 
the leading one if it were set in a five-act comedy. A few weeks’ 
work, in collaboration with the late John Brougham, brought 
‘London Assurance’ into being. Mathews was surprised and de- 
lighted. He ‘jumped at’ the part of Dazzle, and his wife, Mme. 
Vestris, created ‘Grace.’ Farren played Sir Harcourt Hartley. 
‘Leo Morton,’ as Boucicault.then called himself, scored a tremen- 
dous hit. This was at Covent Garden, in 1841. 

‘The Irish Heiress,’ at the same theatre, in 1842, was not so 
great a success ; and ‘Alma Mater ; or, A Cure for Coquettes,’ at the 
Haymarket, in the same year, was made up largely of scraps and 
characters from other plays. ‘Woman’ was a failure (1843) ; but 
‘Old Heads and Young Hearts’ (1844) took the town 7 storm, 
and is still held to be almost as brilliant an example of the old 
artificial comedy as ‘London Assurance.’ We cannot pretend 
to even name the farces, comedies, domestic dramas, etc., some 
original and others mere adaptations from the French, which this 
marvellous young Irishman poured forth with an abundance re- 
calling the productiveness of Lope de Vega. They are to be num- 
bered by the hundred, the more famous being ‘ Dot,’ ‘ The Relief 
of Lucknow,’ ‘ The Trial of Effie Deans,’ ‘ The Streets of London,’ 
‘Arrah-na-Pogue,’ ‘ Rip Van Winkle,’ ‘ The Flying Scud,’ ‘ Hunted 
Down,’ ‘ The Long Strike,’ ‘ How She Loves Him,’ ‘ Foul Play’ (in 
collaboration with Charles Reade), ‘After Dark,’ ‘ Lost at Sea,’ 
‘Daddy O’Dowd’ (Booth’s Theatre, 1873), ‘Led Astray’ (the 
Union Square), ‘Louis XI.,’ ‘The Dead Secret,’ and ‘ The Shau- 
— * (Wallack’s Theatre, now the Star, 1875). The greatest 

its of his maturity were made in a different line from that of ‘ Lon- 
don Assurance’ and ‘Old Heads’; they were the Irish dramas— 
‘ The Colleen Bawn,’ ‘Arrah-na-Pogue ’ and ‘ The Shaughraun.’ 
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At the age of thirty, Boucicault went upon the stage; the next 
year (1853) he came to America; and from that time on he was 
as well known to American audiences as to British. His Irish 

lays had no better interpreter than himself, though many a favor- 
ite actor has made his mark in them. He married the actress, 
Agnes Robertson, a sister of Mrs. Kendal, many years ago, but 
abandoned her, and in 1885 married a member of his company, 
who was with him when he died. Some three years ago he quitted 
the stage, and for the past two years had been in charge of the 
Madison Square Theatre School of Acting. To The Critic of A- 
= 7, 1883, Mr. Boucicault contributed an interesting account of 
how he came to dramatize Irving’s tale of ‘ Rip van Winkle’ for 
Mr. Jefferson. 





The Garden Theatre 


A CORRESPONDENT (E. L. B.) who has had an opportu- 
nity of going over the new Garden Theatre, in the Madison 
Square Garden, designed by Mr. Stanford White, sends us 
this description of the interior, where ‘Doctor Bill’ is 
to be produced this (Saturday) evening. 


One is not prepared for the delightful surprise that greets one on 
entering the vestibule, which is wainscoted with Sienna marble, 
the walls being covered with an embossed leather paper of bur- 
nished gold. The first (and last) impression of the whole, is one 
of perfection in every detail—proportion, design, coloring, etc. 
One of the most important features, from a practical point of view, 
is the great slope given to the floors, which enables one to see the 
stage equally well from any seat in the house. The front rows (so 
undesirable in most theatres) are so well placed, that the feet of a 
danseuse will not be missed ; and the orchestra (as at Bayreuth) is 
sunk below the level of the stage, which will add greatly to the 
illusion during a touching dramatic scene where slow music is in- 
troduced. Of course the stage is fitted up with every modern me- 
chanical appliance, and the timid may enjoy a performance here 
with a feeling of perfect safety, as the house is absolutely fire- 
proof. A loggia above, with graceful columns of Sienna marble, 
enhances the general appearance of airiness. The foyer is also 
most attractive, and when completed will connect with a gallery 
outside. When the ball-room and supper-room adjoining are fin- 
ished, the whole can be thrown open for a féte. A most appro- 
priate drop-curtain is a copy by Hoyt of Boldini’s painting repre- 
senting a garden scene at Versailles; and as the decorations are 
of the period of Louis XVI. the theatre forms a perfect frame for 
the picture. Papier-maché has been freely used, and when more 
gilding is added later, the effect will be dazzling. The walls and 
boxes are hung with striped crimson brocade, with bunches of 
roses ; the seats are covered with cardinal velours matching the 
soft velvet carpet. Above the proscenium arch is a figure by 
Martini, a pupil of St. Gaudens, symbolical of Fame, with out- 
stretched wings. Amid such surroundings, one might easily fancy 
himself in an old court theatre, with the ladies in brocades and 
powdered hair, and the gentlemen in lace ruffles and wigs. The 
performances shortly to be given upon the new stage may, how- 
ever, be trusted to reconcile us to the fact that we live in the 
nineteenth century. 





The Fine Arts 
Art Notes 


‘ THE PAINTERS OF BARBIZON,’ by John W. Mollet, contains in 
two small volumes admirable short biographies of Corot, Dau- 
bigné, Dupré, Millet, Rousseau and Diaz. The author draws his 
material from a variety of sources—contemporary criticisms, cata- 
logues of exhibitions, the more complete biographies by Sensier 
and Piednagel, and newspaper and magazine articles. He pays 
special attention to the question of the money value of paintings by 
these artists, and gives lists of their principal works, with their 
present owners. He is an agreeable writer, and, in the few in- 
stances when he puts forward art opinion of his own, it is generally 
a sensible one. The volumes form part of a new series of ‘ IIlus- 
trated Biographies of the Great Artists.’ The illustrations are of 
little value. ($2.50. Scribner & Welford.) 


—Artistic Japan for May contains an admirably written article 
on ‘ The Theatre in Japan,’ by A. Lequeux, who evidently writes 
from actual observation and sympathetic study. This is the first 
of a series of articles. The Japanese theatre has been often de- 
scribed, but usually in a superficial manner; we now have the 
work of a competent critic, with illustrations of unusual value. A 
large folding colored plate portrays audience and stage, and there 
are several minor illustrations. One of these shows the actors’ 
dressing-room, and another the trap-door arrangement. How the 
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actor reverts by a sort of biological leap to the ancient type of a 
monkey, a fox, a horse, afrog, or other creature further down the 
scale of animal life, is deftly shown. These creatures play a 

part in the Japanese superstitions and folk-lore, and therefore in 
the comedies and plays of the country. There is also the usual ar- 
ray of plates ; one represents bob-tailed puss in all attitudes, while 
another shows us horses, rabbits, puppies and birds in the joy of 
motion The designs of the decorator, embroiderer and bronze- 
smith are also shown. 

—The second collection made by Mr. George I. Seney is said to 
be better than the old one. Its sale, at the American Art Galler- 
ies, in February, will offer fifteen examples of George Inness. Jules 
Dupré, Delacroix, Fromentin, Decamps, Meissonier, J. F. Millet, 
Rousseau, Troyon, Daubigny, Cazin, Corot, and other French 
artists, living and dead, are represented, There are four specimens 
of the Dutch artist Israels. 


—Nearly fifty years ago Mr. Rudolph Lehmann, the London 
painter, started a series of portraits of men and women of the day. 
As his studio was then in Rome, he opened his series with Pius 
IX. This wasin 1846. Thenext year he painted Chopin. Among 
literary people who sat to him were Dickens, Mrs. Browning, Mr. 
Browning, Ranke the historian, and Chas. Reade. Mr. Lehmann 
has the originals of most of these portraits, each bearing the auto- 
graph of the subject. 

—The Metropolitan Museum of Art will close on Oct. 15 and 
reopen on Nov. 4, when the new gifts will be on exhibition. The 
semi annual reception will take place on Monday afternon, Nov. 3. 
There is still some wall space for loaned paintings, and owners of 
fine modern pictures, willing to loan them to the Museum for the 
winter exhibition, should communicate, before Oct. 14, with George 
H. Story, Curator of the Department of Painting. 

—New designs for the standard silver dollar and the five-cent 
nickel piece are to be adopted as soon as practicable after the 
House bill, passed by the Senate on Sept. 19, shall take effect. It 
is a bill ‘ to provide for new designs of authorized devices of United 
States coins,’ and empowers the Director of the Mint, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury, to change the dies, models 
and designs of the emblems and devices established by law. We 
trust the work will be committed to artists of recognized taste and 
skill. There should be no politics in such an affair as this. 


Wherein We Differ 


(Mrs, L. B. Walford, in The St. James's Gazette.) 


THERE is a question which is being continually put to such of 
us as are supposed to be observant people at the present time. 
The interrogators belong to the noble army of cousins from the 
other side of the Atlantic which is now in our midst, and the in- 
quiry is usually approached in some such fashion: ‘You knew I 
was an Amer’can? Did you really? Well, now, if you don’t 
mind, do just say how you found it out!’ In many cases it would 
be only too simple to say how we found it out, if one might speak 
the truth and shame some one else besides the original personage 
referred to in the proverb. But who would wish to shame the 





friendly inquirer, who would blush all over if informed, ‘ The mo- 


ment you opened your lips you betrayed yourself’? Americans 
are sensitive upon the point, as all of us know; wherefore it be- 
hoves the man or woman who has been thus ingeniously trapped to 
shuffle out of the scrape as may best be done. As, however, there 
is no anxious face, no keen pair of eyes, scanning the writer of this 
page, and consequently no need for polite evasion, it may not be 
amiss to put into words a few of the minor surface differences 
which are perceptible to the ordinary eye betwixt Americans of the 
upper ranks and English people of the same status. Observe, it is 
merely as a class that it is possible to diagnose. Each one of us 
must know many exceptions to each rule; but, as a whole, there 
are a few leading characteristics which stamp the American na- 
tionality, as contrasted with the English nationality, at the very first 
view. 

One of these is the look of care, of thought, of brow-bent pon- 
dering, upon the countenances of American men. They may be 
very jolly fellows—simple, cheerful, good-hearted ; but they are not 
careless. There is none of that joyful abandon, that happy-go- 
lucky devil-may-care ease, depicted on their faces, that is so often 
to be met with among the youths of our Upper Ten. Neither do 
they look so fresh and rosy. The typical young Englishman walk- 
ing along the sweet shady side of Pall-mall has an indefinable air 
of having just stepped out of his tub. His well-brushed hair 
matches his hat in gloss; his chin is as newly renovated as his 
spotless collar. American men miss this freshness. And, lastly, 
as to dress. Your fortunate British youngster who can do as he 
chooses in the matter dons the roughest of rough garments for the 
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moor or the yacht ; but when he is in town he goes to Poole, or to 
Hill, or to some other star of almost equal magnitude, and gives 
himself no further concern on the point. He is all right, and 
he knows it. But your American of like standing never seems 
quite as if he and his clothes hit it off. He may have on a good 
coat, but he has not apparently understood how to put it on. It 
may be said, ‘ There can be but one way of putting on a coat.’ Can 
there not? The coat of a true-born American scrambles 5n to his 
back of itself, and never properly settles there. 

Of course we all know that we are nowhere as regards observa- 
tion and intelligence—not to call it curiosity—compared with the 
denizens of the West. Of course we also know that they are far 
ahead of us in creativeness, inventiveness, and the like. Those are 
the big things. We are merely noting down a few of the trivial- 
ities which impress the mind at the moment. 

As regards the women, really, except for the look of greater ani- 
mation and zest of life which most of them exhibit, there is very 
little at first sight to mark the difference. They are usually better 
dressed—perhaps we might say more boldly dressed. They are 
not afraid of a nice piece of color nor of an unconventional shape. 
They do not appear to be oppressed by thought, as do their hus- 
bands and brothers. On the contrary, their sparkling countenances 
are infinitely brighter than are those of most Englishwomen ; and 
there is a distinct intimation conveyed therein of their fair owners 
being very much ‘on the spot’ in all matters of daily life. We all 
lament that as a rule they have not good teeth or complexions. 
Well, they have not ; though here and there one meets with rows 
of pearls and a pink cheek. But in the pinkness there is none of 
the soft damask of the English rose : it isa glittering feverish color 
suggestive of excitement and nervous energy rather than of open- 
air rambles under what one of themselves has so aptly termed our 
‘ watering-pot sky.’ ‘It is quite impossible,’ a charming American 
fair one exclaimed to the writer, ‘for us to have good skins. We 
are dried up like mummies by our parching winds and lack of 
moisture. As for our voices, they rattle in our throats. Ah! your 
lovely English voices!’ The speaker had as pleasant a voice as 
one could wish to listen to; but it was obvious that she studied its 
modulations. She thought about it: its tone was not quite spon- 
taneous. . 

Both men and women among our American cousins like general 
conversation, and excel in it. In England this general conversa- 
tion, once so popular, is almost an extinct art. The greater the 
house, the duller the company. People murmur into each other's 
ears when they speak at all, while every dialogue at a dinner-party 
resolves itself into a ¢é¢e &-#é¢e. Americans would not stand this 
sort of thing. In an American drawing-room, when some one 
starts a subject, it is delightful to note how rapidly all interested get 
drawn into the charmed circle which, thus fitted with gems, often 
flashes with fire and wit in a manner that would not have disgraced 
a Johnson, a Goldsmith, or a Garrick. Sadly must it be owned 
that it is in this lost art of conversation we English people, as a 
rule, differ most from our erewhile compatriots. 


A Lady Explorer 


[7Txe Athenaeum 


THE world is the poorer by the loss of Miss Marianne North, 
who died at her house in Alderley, Wotton-under-Edge, on Satur- 
day last [Aug. 30]. She was the elder daughter of Mr. Frederick 
North, of Rougham Hall, Norfolk, and formerly M. P. for Hastings, 
her sister having married Mr. John Addington Symonds in 1864. 
Miss North was a lineal descendant of the Hon. Roger North, 
whose ‘ Lives’ of his three brothers is an English classic. On her 
father's death, in 1869, Miss North set out on her travels with the 
intention of illustrating the flora of some countries of the world 
which were then less known than now. She visited, at intervals, 
Teneriffe, Brazil, the West Indies, California, India, Ceylon, Borneo, 
Java, Japan, Australia, and the Seychelles, unattended by a single 
servant, and brought back at various times a collection of many 
hundreds of elaborate drawings in oils and water-colour of the 
scenery, vegetation, and especially the flora she had studied in 
their several habitats. After twelve years of exploration and 
journeyings, in which she encountered some perils and. many hard- 
ships, Miss North determined to make her collections available for 
the use of the public; and in 1881 she presented a series of 627 

ictures to the nation, and erected a gallery for their reception in 

ew Gardens at her own expense, the late James Fergusson, F. R. 
S., ei. furnished the design. , : 

Tho during all her travels Miss North never suffered an 
hour’s illness and seemed proof against malaria, even in the most 
plague- haunted jungle or morass, the tension at which she had lived 
during so many years began to tell at last even upon her immense 
strength and wonderful constitution, and in 1882 she resolved to 
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travel no more. After superintending the arrangement of her gal- 
lery at Kew, and with her own hand carrying out the interior dec- 
orations of the walls and panelling, she gradually retired from Lon- 
don, where, at her flat in Victoria Street, Westminster, she de- 
lighted in entertaining her friends, and among them literary and 
artistic celebrities from all parts of the world ; and in 1886 she re- 
moved to Mount House, Alderley, where she has succumbed to a 
wane malady, though one to all appearance in no way resultin 
rom what she had gone through in her active life. It is believ 
that Miss North has left behind her many journals and other 
memoranda of her wanderings. She was a woman of versatile 
genius, and her gifts as a musician were not inferior to those she 
exhibited as an artist. Her conversational powers were of a high 
order, the force and nobleness of her character and the clear inci- 
siveness of her intellect giving to her spoken words a certain air of 
rugged shrewdness at times which, to those who were comparative 
strangers, seemed to indicate power rather than the grace of reti- 
cence. The truth is that the large-hearted tenderness and delicacy 
of feeling of the woman was always keeping in subordination and 
restraint the masculine element, which showed itself in her aston- 
ishing physique, her absolute fearlessness, and her majestic and - 
commanding beauty. 

It is to be hoped some account of Miss North’s life and her 
life’s work will before long be given tothe world. There are ample 
materials for such a biography, and the literary world will naturally 
turn to Mr. Addington Symonds as the fittest person to undertake it. 





Current Criticism 


THE AIM OF CULTURE.—That is always the best for a man to: 
study, which the bent and tendency of his mind naturally leads him 
to. It is because this fact is not sufficiently recognized by those 
who seek to educate the working classes, that there is such a ter- 
rible waste of educational force in our midst. It is wasted force 
for a man, the whole tendency of whose mind leads him to the 
study of physical science, to take up with economics, because an 
eloquent lecturer has persuaded him that the social salvation of 
the working classes depends upon a right appreciation of the laws. 
of political economy. The lecturer may have been right, but if the 
mind of the student is not fitted for the studies he advocated, the 
truth spoken was not for him. The aim of culture should be the 
harmonious development of character, and men must follow the 
lines which Nature has laid down for them, if character is to be 
developed at all. There is a homely old Spanish proverb, which 
says, ‘What is one man’s meat is another man’s poison,’ and the 
wisdom that is in the simple words applies to intellectual food as. 
well as to physical. And every student should correct the sugges- 
tions he receives from others, by looking within his own mind, and 
finding out what things are to him of the most vital interest and 
importance.— University Extension Journal, London. 





SHAKESPEARE FOR AMERICA.—Let me send you a supple- | 
mentary word to that ‘view’ of Shakespeare attributed to me, 
published in your July number, and so courteously worded by the 
reviewer (thanks! dear friend), But you have left out what, per- 
haps, is the main point, as follows :—‘ Even the one who at present 
reigns unquestioned,—of Shakespeare,—for all he stands for so- 
much in modern literature, he stands entirely for the mighty esthetic 
sceptres of the past, not for the spiritual and democratic, the scep- 
tres of the future.’ (See pp. 55-58 in ‘November Boughs,’ and 
also some of my further notions on Shakespeare.) The Old World 
(Europe and Asia) is the region of the poetry of concrete and real 
things,—the past, the esthetic, palaces, etiquette, the literature of war 
and love, the mythological gods, and the myths anyhow. But the 
New World (America) is the region of the future, and its poetry must 
be spiritual and democratic. Evolution is not the rule in Nature, 
in Politics, and Inventions only, but in Verse. I know our age is 
greatly materialistic, but it is greatly spiritual, too, and the future 
will be, too. Even what we moderns have come to mean by 
spirituality (while including whatthe Hebraic utterers, and mainly 
perhaps all the Greek and other old typical poets, and also the later 
ones, meant) has so expanded and colored and vivified the com- 
prehension of the term, that it is quite a different one from the 

ast. Then science, the final critic of all, has the casting vote for 
uture poetry.— Walt Whitman, in Poet-Lore. 





THE CRAZE FOR NOTORIETY.— Very few indeed feel themselves. 
capable of great deeds either with sword or pen, or ever expect the 
opportun‘ty to perform them ; ‘but there is nobody who does not 
feel notoriety to be within his reach—that is, does not feel that, 
with a very small expenditure of effort, he may become the talk of 
the town, or of the State, or even of the Union. Every newspaper 
Office is to the lover of notoriety what the cheap-clothing store is to 
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the poorly clad man. He cannot get silken doublet and hose in it, 
and fit himself out to play the gallant in fashionable society, but he 
«an get what will enable him to cut a very decent figure in the 
‘streets and hotels. Before the newspapers, notoriety was hardly to 
ibe had without the commission of some atrocious crime. But it 
can now be had by jumping off a bridge, marrying a woman. of 
the town, buying a large house, driving a four-in-hand, eating thirty’ 
quails in thirty successive days, keeping a fast trotter, writing an 
erotic book, fighting a duel, owning forty pairs of trousers, editing 
a silly or indecent newspaper, giving a large donation to a cam- 
paign fund, sending a clergyman to Europe, walking a hundred 
miles in twenty-four hours, knocking a man out in two rounds, 
preaching sensational sermons, denying the rotundity of the earth, 
and soon. It is the modern newspaper which has diffused this 
great happiness among the multitude. Without it we should have 
to jog on without anything more picturesque than great soldiers, 
scholars, statesmen, and artists. By the aid of the newspaper our 
streets swarm with men who have that one note of fame which 
consists in being recognized and talked about, and which has prob- 
ably been productive of far more quiet pleasure than fame ever 
was. Any journalistic ‘Stroller’ or ‘ Lounger,’ as he ‘ walks down 
Broadway,’ sees more notorious men in one hour than probably ex- 
isted in the whole of Europe a century ago; meaning by that, men 
who have made their way out of the crowd, are individualized, and 
now pass for ‘ somebody,’ and bask in the sunshine of publicity.— 
The Evening Post. 





Notes 


WITH REFERENCE to a statement contained in The Publishers’ 
Weekly of Aug. 23, Mr. Rudyard Kipling writes to Messrs, Mac- 
millan & Co.:—‘The only arrangements I have made or shall 
make for the publication of my ‘ Book of the Forty-five Mornings ’ 
are with your house. I have not given my sanction to any edition 
of the book to be published by Messrs. John W. Lovell & Co., 
nor has that firm paid me any royalties on account of that work.’ 


—A new publishing-house, to be known as Messrs. James R. 
Osgood, Mclivain & Co., will soon be established in Albemarle 
Street, London. Mr. Osgood is too well-known to need any words 
.of introduction in these pages. For four years past he has been 
the special representative of Messrs. Harper & Bros. in London. 
Mr. Clarence W. Mcllvaine, who joined him there this summer, 
has served an apprenticeship in the Franklin Square house. He is 
a young gentleman of cultivated literary tastes. Thenew firm will 
hereafter represent the Harpers in England, where they have been 
represented for nearly half a century by Sampson, Low & Co. 
“The latter house will still retain the London agency of Harper's 
Young People. 

—Henry Holt & Co. are bringing out ‘Our Dictionaries, and 
Other English Language Topics,’ by R. O. Williams, who sketches 
the growth of English and American dictionaries, and discusses the 
legitimate use of English words. 


— The Century will complete its twentieth year with its issue for 
‘October. Its announcements for the year beginning with Novem- 
ber include an important series of papers on the Gold Hunters of 
-California, written in several instances by the survivors of ’49; ‘ An 
American in Tibet,’ by Mr. W. Woodville Rockhill, whose travels 
took him through regions never before trodden by a white man’s 
foot; articles on Indian Fights and Fighters, by officers who served 
with Gens. Custer, Mackenzie, Crook and Miles; reminiscences by 
Messrs. Nicolay and Hay of Lincoln’s Personal Traits; ‘ Minister 
Dallas at the Court of the Tsar Nicholas’; ‘Adventures of War 
Prisoners’; ‘Col. Carter of Cartersville,’ a five-part story by F. 
Hopkinson Smith; ‘The Faith Doctor,’ a novel by Dr. Edward 
Eggleston ; and ‘ The Squirrel Inn,’ by Frank R. Stockton. Other 
features will be Dr. Albert Shaw’s studies of Municipal Govern- 
ment at home and abroad, articles on American Journalism, and 
-the department of Present Day Papers. George Kennan, John 
LaFarge, Mrs. Van Rensselaer and T. Cole will continue their 
-various contributions. 


—‘ How Stanley wrote “In Darkest Africa”: A Trip to Egypt 
and Back,’ is the title of a little book in which Mr. Edward Mars- 
ton tells of his visit to Mr. Stanley in Cairo. It will be fully illus- 

-trated, and will contain much matter in addition to that which ap- 
peared in Scribner's Magazine. 


— Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish to-day (Saturday) a 
limited large-paper edition of ‘The Song of Hiawatha,’ with 
-twenty-two full-page photogravures printed on India paper, 
_and about four hundred text illustrations of Indians, Indian cos- 
-tumes, implements, arms, etc., animals and scenery, by Frederic 
Remington, with a steel portrait of Mr. Longfellow ; bound in full 
-vellum from designs by Mrs. Henry Whitman. They issue also 
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‘ Ascutney Street,’ by Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney; ‘Studies in Letters 
and Life,” by George E. Wood (author of ‘ The North Shore 
Watch, and Other Poems,’ and ‘Edgar Allan Poe’); ‘ Piero da 
Castiglione,’ a story in verse, by Gertrude Bloede (‘ Stuart Sterne’); 
and ‘ The Butterflies of North hunaaion by W. H. Edwards (Third 
Series, Part X.). 


—Mr. Bunner's ‘Short Sixes,’ now appearing in Puck, will be 
issued in book form by the publishers of that popular weekly. 

—Griffith & Farran are bringing out in London, in three vol- 
umes, Mr. Bigelow’s Autobiography of Franklin. 


—Jj. B. an, come Co. announce ‘In and Out of Book and Jour- 
nal,’ gathered from various sources by Dr. A. Sydney Roberts. 
Mr. S. W. Van Schaick contributes over fifty pictorial interpreta- 
tions of the text. Capt. Charles King has a new novel, ‘Captain 
Blake,’ now in the Lippincott press. ‘The Distribution of Wealth,’ 
by Rufus Cope, is to be published soon by the same house, which 
also announces ‘ Hermetic Philosophy,’ ‘Two Lost Centuries of 
Britain,” by Wm. H. Babcock, and in the Select Novel Series a 
new story by Rosa N. Carey. 

— ‘Recreation in Study’ is the title of the sixty-fourth Leaflet 
issued by the College for the Training of Teachers — a very sen- 
sible reprint from the Unzversity Extension Journal of London. 


— J. G. Cupples Co. announce the immediate appearance of 
‘Penelope’s Web: An Episode of Sorrento,’ by Lucy W. Jennison 
(‘Owen Innsly’), author of ‘Love Poems and Sonnets’; also, 
‘Joe Cummings; or, The Story of the Son of a Squaw in Search of 
his Mother,’ ‘ written by himself.’ 

—Funk & Wagnalls announce Sir Edwin Arnold’s new poem, 
‘The Light of the World,’ to be published in America before its ap- 
pearance in London. 

—For the Adventure Series, published in this country by Mac- 
millan & Co., Mr. Howard Pyle has edited a book to be called 
‘The Buccaneers and Marooners of America.’ Canon Ainger is 
preparing for the same publishers a volume of selections from 
Tennyson, which he will call ‘Tennyson for the Young.’ Messrs. 
Macmillan announce also ‘ The Isles of Greece, and Other Poems,’ 
by Frederick Tennyson, the Laureate’s brother, an intimate friend 

‘ Omar ’ Fitzgerald, who held his verse in high esteem. 

—The new edition of Webster, which for many years has been 
growing under the direction of ex-President Porter of Yale, is to 
be called ‘An International Dictionary.’ 


—Fleming H. Revell will publish on Oct. 1 an entirely new edi- 
tion of ‘Matthew Henry’s Commentary’ in six volumes, An au- 
thorized reprint of the Rev. Dr. F. B. Meyer’s ‘ Present Tenses of 
the Blessed Life’ will be issued by Mr. Revell this month. The 
same publisher has just issued Prof. Henry Drummond's sermon, 
‘ Perfected Life : The Greatest Need of the World,’ uniform with 
‘ Love the Supreme Gift; or, The Greatest Thing in the World.’ 


—A Life of George Meredith, by R. Le Gallientie, is in press in 
London. It will contain a bibliography, a portrait and a sketch of 
Meredith’s home at Dorking. A note on American appreciation 
of his writings will be contributed by W. Morton Fullerton. 


—Mr. Gladstone’s new book, entitled ‘ Landmarks of Homeric 
Study,’ will be issued immediately by Macmillan & Co. The 
author says in a recent letter: ‘ Please to bear in mind that this little 
work was Sg saposy for America. The form of it seemed to me 
more suited for an American public.’ 


—The Tolstoi Club of Boston, organized two years ago by Dr. 
Hale, has a membership of about 100, and holds its meetings in a 
room in the Parker Memorial Building. It already has a library ; 
and one of its pet projects is the founding of a place of* rational 
—— for the poor, similar in plan to the People’s Palace in 

ndon. 


—‘ The Makers of Modern English: A Handbook to the Greater 
Poets of the.Century,’ by Wm. J. Dawson, is published by Mr. 
Whittaker simultaneously with the London edition. The same 
firm issues Mrs. Molesworth’s ‘Neighbors,’ and Lady Florence 
Dixie’s ‘ Young Castaways ; or, The Child Hunters of Patagonia.’ 


—Apropos of Mrs. Rohlfs’s new novel, The Atheneum says 
that the author has already proved that, ‘besides having a power of 
conceiving and working out her plots in more masterly fashion 
than most of her contemporaries, she has, to some extent, com- 
mand of character and physiognomy. An impressive beginning 
has much to do with the success of a story of plot and mystery, 
and the beginning of “A Matter of Millions” is impressive and 
stirring too. 

—A statue of Horace Greeley was unveiled at the entrance of 
the 7rzbune Building on Saturday morning, Sept. 20, the forty- 
ninth anniversary of the first appearance of the Weekly Tribune. 
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The ceremonies were opened with prayer by Bishop Potter; and 
Col. John Hay, who has been intimately associated with both Mr. 
Greeley and Mr. Reid in the conduct of the journal, introduced the 
orator of the day, Mr. Chauncey M. Depew. The statue was un- 
veiled by Miss Greeley. Music by the Seventh Regiment Band 
closed the exercises. Seats are still being collected for the erec- 
tion in this city of yet another statue of Mr. Greeley. 

— Herman Merivale’s ‘ Ravenswood,’ a dramatization of Scott’s 
‘Bride of Lammermoor,’ was produced successfully last Saturday 
night at the Lyceum Theatre, London. The play abounds in 

icturesque scenes. Mr. Irving appeared as Edgar, the master of 
Saocenes ; Miss Ellen Terry as Lucy Ashton; and Mr. Terriss 
as Hayston of Bucklaw. 

— Besides their one-volume Matthew Arnold, Messrs. Macmil- 
lan announce a Shelley in similarly compact form. ‘Glimpses of 
English Homes,’ by the late Miss Elizabeth Balch, is also on their 
list; and Justin McCarthy’s ‘From Charing Cross to St. Paul's,’ 
with illustrations by Joseph Pennell. 

—Caxton’s ‘Golden Legend’ is to be edited by Mr. William 
Morris and Mr. F. S. Ellis, and reprinted from a newly designed 
font of type. It will be necessary to make a complete transcript of 
the whole work, amounting to about a thousand closely printed 
folio pages. Mr. Quaritch bears the expense and risk of the under- 
taking, and the editors contribute their labors without reward. 

—There is thought to be little doubt that Prof. Wm. R. Harper 
of Yale will accept the Presidency of the Chicago Baptist Univer- 
sity, to which Mr. John D. Rockefeller has just presented $1,000,000 
in addition to his previous gift of $600,000. 

—Dr. Charles M. Andrews of Bryn Mawr College will publish in 
the October Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science an article on the ‘ Beginnings of the Connecticut 
Towns.’ 

— In concluding a sensible editorial on the succession to the 
Laureateship, the 7%mes remarks :—‘ Swinburne is impossible from 
a political point of view, and as, from a poetical point of view, it 
must be Swinburne or nobody, the most judicious course would be 
to appoint nobody.’ 

—In a private letter, written early in July, an American student 
of Dante said :—‘ 1 have seen two or three accounts of the Beatrice 
festival ; but nothing I have read of it was of much interest, or in- 
dicated that the celebration was in a true sense popular or success- 
ful. It seemed to be a sort of variety show, with an accompani- 
ment of verses and speeches. A lover of Beatrice would hardly 
have wished to be present at it. It was all incongruous with the 
sentiment that he feels for her, or for any representative of her.’ 





The Free Parliament 


[Al communications must be accompanied with the name 
and address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publica- 
tion. Correspondents answering or referring to any question 
are requested to give the number of the question for con- 
venience of reference. 

QUESTIONS 

1583.—In turning over the second volume of the Stevens Facsimiles 
of the Correspondence of the Revolution the other day, I stumbled 
upon a letter (Facsimile 182) from Paul Wentworth, a secret agent of 
the British Government, to the Earl of Suffolk (17 July, 1777), from 
which the following is an extract:— 


The French Court have granted to M. Mante a Terraininculte with Title of 
Count, on condition that he keeps a Certain large number of English sheep (I think 
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000) in a time limited, and of furnishing to the adjacent Country, at a Certain price 
the lambs from this Breed. This Mante wrote a history of the American Campaigns 
War, and is well known to Lord Amherst. 
Can you, or any of your learned readers, give me any information 
about the * History of the American Campaign’ by Mante, to which 
reference is made, and tell me where it may be seen? 


New York. J. B. 





ANSWERS 
1580.—‘ The Red Mountain Mines’ appeared in Lippincott’s /aga~ 
zine for September, 1887, and has never, I believe, been published in, 
any other form. 


TARRYTOWN, N. Y. LS 





1582.—There have been two Charles Lock Eastlakes; the father, 
Sir C. L. (b. 1793, d. 1865), President of the Royal Academy, author of 
many works relating to the fine arts; and the son, of the same name, an 
architect and author of the famous work, ‘ Hints on Household Taste.’ 
I say famous; I should have said famous in this country, for it is strangely: 
true that while this book had a great run in this country, happening to 
hit the renaissance of taste consequent on the Philadelphia Exhibition of 
1876, and gave the name to the so-called ‘ Eastlake style’ in furniture, 
its author has never attained sufficient eminence in England to figure in 
‘Men of the Time,’ Sir Charles Eastlake, as the father is there called. 
being much better known, while here the son only is of much reputation, 
Stephen’s Dictionary of National Biography does not mention the son, 
simply because it excludes all living characters. 


AMHERST COLLEGE LIBRARY. W. I, F. 





Publications Received 


[Receipt of new Bo var guveny is acknowledged in this column. Further notice 
of any work will depend upon its interest and importance. When no addressis 
given the publication is issued in New York.) 

Alexander, Mrs. Blind Fate. $r......... ......scccccssccccceses: Henry Holt & Co. 
Barr, A. E. The Household of McNeil........... 0 «2. 22. eeeee Dodd, Mead & Co, 
Betham-Edwards, M. For One and the World. ---. John W. Lovell Co. 
. Old Creole Days. $1.25.......0-.002- . Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
The Confessions ofa Woman. soc. ohn W. Lovell Co. 
Cooper,S.W. Think and Thank.. ........ . .Phila.: Jewish Publication Society. 
Dane, D. Vengence is Mine. $1.50... wee eeeeeeeeeeeess ssell Pub’g Co. 
De Quincey, T. Collected Writings. Ed. by D. Masson. Vol. XI. $1.25. 
Macmilian & Co. 
Fredericq, P. Study of History in Holland and Belgium. Tr. by H. Leonard. soc. 


. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
Frémont, Jessie B. Far West Sketches. $1........... . ..Boston: D. Lothrop Co, 
Haywood, H. (Translator). Bismarck in Private Life. s5oc...... D. Appleton & Co. 
Horton, R. F. Inspiration and the Bible. $1 2 E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Inter-State Industrial Eposition of Chicago. Catalogue of the Paintings 
hicago: Sara T. Hallowell, 

Lowell, J. R. Prose Works. Vols. III.,1V. $1 50 each. 

Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
CS SA OR es re Perr rete oe apneed Dodd, Mead & Ce, 
Mackintosh, J. The Story of Scotland. $1.50... ...... .. «. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
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McNeill, A. B., and Clapp, J. M. (Editors). Amherst Memories. $r. 
nion Theological Seminary. 
Mead T. Ti. Oren Mather Tomgte ssc sccc .ccccccsssccccessossces Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Murray, D. C., and Herman H. The nog Bible. soc. ....John W. Lovell Co, 
Morley, H. History of English Literature. Vol. V .. .. .......-. Cassell Puo’g Co. 
Newhall, C.S. Trees of North-Eastern America......... ...G. P. Putnam's fons. 
._ The Soul of Pierre. Tr. by M. J. Seranno. $2.. .....Cassell Pub'g Co. 
& eS Yo ae Seer Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
, Thomas, Adventures of. Ed. by R. Brown §$r.50......... Macmillan & Co. 


J.G._ Belief in God. $ Charles Scribner's Sons. 
. C. From the Land of the Midnight Sun to the Volga. Welch,Fracker Co. 
F.C. From Yellowstone Park to Alaska.... .......... Welch, Fracker Co, 


DOE cane iclssauvssencaes 





iH. Thresigh Abgestiaia.. ... .....-.ccecsceceoce A. C. Armstrong & Son. 

F.G. Memorials of William Mulready, R.A. $1.25..Scribner & Welford, 

se LS  TUEOE., . Sane00 cece buceccesce odd, Mead & Co. 

C. H. One of * Berrian’s’ Novels............cscescscoees Welch. Fracker Co. 
eR Se reer errr John W. Lovell Co. 
Thomas, C. The Cherok in Pre-Columbian Times. $1........ N. D. C. Hodges. 
Thomas, J.-M. Miscellaneous Writings...... ........0seeeeee: ohn W. Lovell Co, 
Tiffany, F. Lifeof Dorothea Lynde Dix. $1.50.. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
Thomson, J. 7 Park and the ogg SE SERRE Ree Dodd. Mead & Co, 
Ward, E.S P. and H. D. Come Forth. $1.25..... -Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
Wider Hope (The). Essays and Strictures $1.25. . ...... ....E. P. Dutton & Co, 








Conservatory of Elocution and Acting. 


MISS MARY H. WILFORD, 


S to the late Prof. Tuos. F. Witrorp, A.M., and Professor of Elocution at the Grand Conservatory 
te af the Clty af ow 7 ~ cademies and Schools in New York and Broo yn, 


of Music of the City of New York and several of the A 





Special and thorough attention given to Vocal Culture, Defective Articulation, Stage In- 


struction, Gesturing and Action. 


Special Reading and Dramatic Classes for Ladies and Gentlemen may be formed at any 


time. 
Professionals and Amateurs coached and Rehearsals directed. 
For terms and dates for the season of 1890-91 address 


FRANK J. WILFORD, Business Manager. 


206 SOUTH 8TH ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


New York City, 505 Park Ave., cor, of 61st St. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRIS. Open 
Oct. 1st. Preparation for the Harvard examina- 
tion, and all Colleges for women. Daily instruc. 
tion and practice in Delsarte Gymnastics. Lois A« 
BanGs and Mary B, Wuiron, ALB 





Tennessee, Nashville. 


ANDERBILT UNIVERSITY Ten Fellow- 
ships, $100 each, with free tuition, open to 
raduates wishing to pursue higher ccurses. 


g 
Address Wits Wittiams, Secretary. 





Pennsylvania, Williamsport. 
H OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Seven th year. 





FOR SALE, Sires Sijési'tss 


and Sw 
bellion—American nal Medical Sciences, 18€0 


to 1885. 25 vols. American Journal Obstetrics, 1868 to 
ress, 
‘*Mepicus,” Office Critic. 


1889 inclusive, 22 vols. Ad 


fayette Place, 


A RECENT GRADUATE OF YALE, 
with the highest testimonials as to character 
and ability, desires to secure two or three pri- 
vate pupils who are fitting for college. Address 

r C.,” care Critic 





Terms $400. Re-opens Sept.'17th. Address. 
Miss Mamie Homes Sener or tame bape. 
PIERCE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
CoL.ece City, CALIFORNIA. 
A First-Ciass School for Ladies and Gentleman. 
Able Faculty; Temperance Town: Pleasant Climate, 


Healthy Location ; Reasonable Terms ; Several C-urses_ 
and Degrees. Address, J. C. KEITH, Prest. 





Co., 52 and 54 La- 

















September 27 1890 
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lOCTOBER NUMBER 


FROM PORT TO PORT WITH 
THE WHITE SQUADRON. The 
second article by R. F. ZoGBaum, 
describing his cruise with the ‘‘Squad- 
ron of Evolution.” Illustrated by the 
author. 

WITH A CABLE EXPEDI- 
TION. By Herbert LAws WEBB. 
Illustrated. 


THE CITY HOUSE IN THE 
WEST. ByJoun W. Root. With 
many illustrations. 

THE LAKE COUNTRY OF 
NEW ENGLAND. By NEwman 
SMYTH. With illustrations by J. D. 
Woodward and M. J. Burns. 

SANDWAVES OF HENLOPEN 
AND HATTERAS. By Joun R. 
SPRARS, 

FRAY BENTO'’S BELL. A Story. 
By C. P. MAcKig. 

THE PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. By Mrs. SYLVANuUs REED. 

NATURE AND MAN IN 
AMERICA. By N.S. SHALER. 

JERRY. The Serial which has 
been declared by a host of readers to 
be the strongest American story which 
has appeared for years. 

POEMS by Mr. JAmEs T. FIELDs, 
EpitH M. Tuomas, C. P. CRANCH, 
and othérs, 

THE POINT OF VIEW con- 
cludes the number. 











25 cents a Number. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


New York. 


A SPECIALTY. 


Reliable House- 
hold Linens, Pure 
Linen Handker- 
chiefs. A cata- 
ey logue for the ask- 
ing. James McCutcuzton & 
Co., “ THe Linen Store.” 
64 West 23rd St., New York. 


$3.00 a Year. 











A BinpeR : Designed for the use of 
those who desire to preserve the cur- 
rent issues of THE Critic will be sent 
to any address on receipt of seventy- 
five cents. Address, THe CRITIC 52 
Lafayette Place, New York. 





“This Magazine fills its eee niche as full as 
ever. lt is :cholarly without dull, and popular 
without becoming sensational. It always gives material 
of substantial and permanent value, and it is edited 
with conspicuous ability.’—T7he Congregationaiist, 
Boston, Sept. 11, 1290. 

“ The student of American history who fails to 
keep in touch with gee of the ‘ Magazine of 
American History’ will surely miss a great many 
points of interest and value.””-—DavexPort Demo- 
CRAT. 


Macazine or American History. 





Contents for October, 1890. 


PORTRAIT OF REV. RICHARD 5S. 
STORRS, D.D., LL.D. Frontispiece. 

SOURCES AND GUARANTEES OF 
NATIONAL PROGRESS. Rev. RICHARD 
S. Storrs, D.D., LL.D. 

THE AMERICAN FLAG AND JOHN 
PAUL JONES. Professor THEODORE W. 
DwicuT, LL.D. 

SOUTHOLD AND HER HISTORIC 
HOMES AND MEMORIES. Mrs. Mar- 
THA J. LAMB. 

THE HISTORIC TEMPLE AT NEW 
WINDSOR, 1783. Hon. J. O. DYKMAN. 
ABOUT SOME PUBLIC CHARACTERS 
IN 1786.—Extracts from the Private Diary 
of General Sir Frederick Haldimand, gov- 

ernor of Canada. 

THE FRENCH CANADIAN PEAS- 
ANTRY. IIl.—General Characteristics. 
PROSPER BENDER, M.D. 

THE MOUNTAINS AND MOUNTAIN- 
EERS OF CRADDOCK’S FICTION. 
MtLTon T. ADKINS. 

ANECDOTES OF GENERAL GREN- 
VILLE M. DODGE. CHARLES ALDRICH. 

THE STORY OF ROGER WILLIAMS 
RETOLD. H. E. BANNING. 

ANTIQUARIAN RICHES OF TENNES- 
SEE. Minor Topics, Original Documents, 
Notes, Queries, Replies, Book Notices. 





Price $5 a year, or 50 cents a number. 


PUBLISHED AT 743 BROADWAY, | 


New York CITY. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C0.’S 


sy broaktast Cocoa 


ee 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
I less than one centacup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
8ILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Masa 

















A honic 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 


A most excellent and agreeable tonic 
and appetizer. It nourishes and in- 
vigorates the tired brain and body, 
imparts renewed energy and vitality, 
and enlivens the functions. 


Dr, H. K. CLarxke, Geneva, N. Y., says: 


‘**It has proved of great value for its tonic 
and revivifying influence.” 


Dr. J. H. STEDMAN, West Brattleboro, Vt., says: 
“‘ Best nerve tonic I ever used.” - 
Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I.. 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 












In its Perfection ! 
(INSTANTANEOUS.) 

& NEW STUDIO. 
os NO STAIRS TO CLIMB. 
7 PACH BROS. 

P 93 BROADWAY, 


Cor. 22nd ST., NEW YORK. 








Invested to yield a pres- 
ent income of from 6 per’ 
cent to 8 per cent with 
one half the profits. 


MONEY 


IDLE 


nd for circulars to 
Wa. H. PARMENTER, 
General Agent of the 
Winner INVESTMENT Co. 
50 State Street, Boston, 
Mass. 




















Bank & OFFICE. 
FITTINGS. 
Fine Brass Work. 

SpeciaL Desicns ow 
APPLICATION. 3° § 
A. H. Andrews & Co.. 
195 Wabash Av., 
Chicago. 
Andrews M’f’g Co, 
76 Firrn Ave., N.Y. 








‘“*T advise all parents*to have their boys and girls taught shorthand writing and typewriting. A 
stenographer who can typewrite his notes would be safer from poverty than a great Greek scholar.””— 


CuHares Reapg, in ** The Coming Man.” 






Remington Standard Typewriter. 


For Fifteen Years the Standard, and to-day the: 
most perfect development of the writing-machine 
embodying the latest and highest achievements of 
inventive and mechanical skill. 
Remington every improvement that study and cap- 
ital can secure. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, New York. 


We add to the 
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‘EDUCATIONAL. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


DRY GOODS. 





New York City, 63 Fifth -_~ 
HE MISSES GRAH 4 pe to the 
Misses Gréen.) Eetabi in 1816. pron 
cotitinues the ont! train 
thorough instruction in department, for. w’ 
has hitherto been so favorably known. 


New York City, 52 West 56t 
HE PARK COLLEGIATE S SCHOOL, (boys), 
removed to 52 West s6th St., reopens Sept. 23. 
Parents invited to inspect the school rooms. 
mer E. Puiuips, A.M., Principal. 


New York City. 4 East s8th St. 


RS. SALISBURY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
1 Facing Central Park, .Re-opens October 1. 


ich i é 











New York ot W. 71st St. 

EST EXD CHOOL. Collegiate, Junior, and 
Primary Departments, and Military Drill and 
Gymnasium. 

Cuester Donatpson, A.M., Principal. 


New York Cit 7 East 68th St. 
3 MISSE REAKS BOARDING AND 
Day Scnoot ror YounG Lapigs anp CHILD- 





REN, with Kindergarten, re-opens Oct. 1st. 
Circulars sent on application. 


* New York, Poughkeepsie. 
YNDON HALL, A Girls’ Boardin; 
School. one year. Circulars by mai 
W. Buck, A 


New York, Tarrytown-on-the-Hudso 
ISS BULKL#Y’S BOARDING "AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR ae will re-open Wed- 
nesday, Sept. 17th. 





and Day 
SAMUEL 











OHIO. 





Ohio. Painesville. 
AKE ERIE SEMINARY. Course of study liberal 
andthorough. Excellent a: vantages in Natural 
Ss Sciences, Music and Art. Miss Mary Evans, 
Principal. 5 
Ohio, Columbus, 151 East Broad St. 

ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL 
SCHOOL for Young Ladies, 151 E. Broad St., 
Columbus, O. Special advantages in Language 

Literature, Music, Art, Home and Social Culture. Fal 
term aa aes asth, 1890. New School Building. 








XFORD (0. Goliens (or Yo Ladies. Famous 
O RFORD (0) ¥ Finishing School. 22 


4 he Alma Mater of Mrs. Presi- 
dent Harrison, Conservatory of Music and Art, 
cinta Rev. Favz WAKE, Presi- 

t. 








PENNSYLVANIA. 





Pennsylvania, Lancaster. 
HE YEATES’ INSTITUTE. The Rev. Mont 
comery R. Hoopsr, M.A., Headmaster. 
Four boys received as members of the Head- 
amaster’s family. At present there are two vacancies. 

Mr, H has sent boys to Harvard, Yale, Prince- 
ton, Columbia, a: Amherst, Trinity, West Point, 
aeaneete. 3 etc., and has not had a candi ate for admis- 
sion rejected 





Peg Tee SEMINARY. —A School for 

Girls and Young Ladies, at Lititz, Lancaster 

ay Pa. 

home ; thorough methods ; 

individual pupil ; advanced Courses of Study ; very 
pleasant location ; steam heated ; $250 per year. 


g7th year. A safe, comfort.:ble school 
careful oversight of the 





Pennsylvania, Bustleton, near Philadelphia. 
T. LUKE’S SCHOOL. A highclassschool. Ex- 
S ceptionally healthful location. Delightful _ 
roundings. Doing good work. P for an 
College or business. Bvys sent this _— to Yale, Har 


vard, and Princeton. ore S. 
Number limited. HAS. H. ft sTROUT. Prins 


Posne, Chambe: ort 
SON COLLEGE FUR YOUNG WOMEN. 
Mitty miles popeheneet of Harrisburg in famous 
Cumberland V: = From Baltimore four 
hours, Philadelphia five, New York seven, Pittsburg 
nine. Six trains y- Border pee avoidi 
LitCollege Statice excese Music and Art. Large h 
tudies except Music 
hws rt School. Music De ariment, St yams 
144, Dicgeadent of free classes. . ar "Cai 
lege | Course B.A. degree. Music College B.M 
. large buildings, steam heat, aon 
aearees . laboratory, etc. Annex No. 2 finished 
Sept. 1,1 


. with 40 new rooms, 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 4313 and 4315 Walnut St. 
THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
Home Scuoot ror Twenty Girts. Under the 
gharge of Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Miss Marion 

L. Pecke, French onan: te Seana io competes, 
Terms. $300 a year. Address Mme. H. Cierc. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
N ALL THE YEAR ROUND sEHOm. | FOR 
re Add: phia B.O., Pa ee) Box 78s, 

















Ovington Brothers, 


RICH TABLE CHINAAND 
SOLID SILVER WARE, 


330 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


BROOKLYN HOUusE, 
Fulton and Clark Sts, 





MONUMENTS 


We arrange original and characteristic de- 
signs for work in granite, stone, marbles, etc. 
Bronze Portrait-reliefs and Figure-subjects a 
specialty. Designs should be decided upon 
at once for any work to be set this season. 


J. & R. LAMB, 
59 Carmine Street, - New York. 


Paes .E OFFICES to rent, singly or in suites, 
in the BIBLE HOUSE, Astor Piace, with steam 
heat, electric lights, elevators, and all modern conven- 
iences. Rents moderate. 
WILLIAM FOULKE, Treasurer, 
Room 6, Bible House. 


RANGS & CO 
UCTIONEERS, LIBRARIES, DOOR A, COINS, 
Autographs, Consignments Solicited. 
739-741 Broadway, New York. 














OLD AND RARE BOOKS. 
LEGGAT BROS,’ 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 
BOOKS, RARE 
MILLION CURIOUS & CURPENT, 
LIBRARIES AND BOOKS BOUGHT. 
LIBRARIES FURNISHED CHEAPER THAN 
ANY BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD. 
Mammoth Catalogue furnished upon application. 
LEGGAT BROTHERS, 


81 CHAMBERS ST., - - NEW YORK, 
Third door west of City Hall Park. 


DAVID G. FRANCIS, 
12 East FIFTEENTH STREET, NEW YorK,. 
(West of Uniun Square.) 
DEALER IN VALUABLE OLD anp NEW 


BOOKS. 


Priced Catalogues issued from time to time, 
Sent gratis to any address. 











Walter R. Benjamin, 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, 


30 WeEsT 23D St., NEw York Ciry. 





DUPRAT & CO., 


Importers of Fine Books, 


349 5TH AVENUE, NEw York. 


JOHN PIERCE 
No ¥ Nassau Street, New oe Tot Bieden Poesy. 


Old English. Poetry, Old English Literature. 
American Editions. Autographs. Out of the a 


Back numbers of Harper, Century, and Scribner, 
1o cents each. Other periodicals at equally low ra rates, 
Send for a catalogue. A.S, CiarK, 34 k Row. 
New York City. ~ 


I's ou want back numbers of an 
view So to H. WILLIAMS, 
Y. ST. NICHOLAS a 


A LEGEND OF THE 
IPH IGENIA— eee eS ee 
ic— Classic—with other poems; a be gp he 4 
only vy the author. Send fifty 

A. R. Darrow, 40 Ningara Si St. -» Bui 











y howe or Re- 
— 10TH 





fale, N.Y. 





Arnold 
Constable & Co. 


Lyons Silks & Velvets. 


FALL NOVELTIES: 


BROCADED SILKS. 


Plain and Figured Veloutine. 


Fancy and Plain Bengaline, 


VELOURS MOUSSELINE, 
Embroidered and Broche 


MOUSSELINE DE SOIE, 


Grenadine and Crepe de Chine. 
EXTRA QUALITY 
WHITE FAILLE, VELOUTINE AND SATIN, 


PLAIN AND BROCADED, 
for Wedding Dress. 


LYONS COLORED VELVETS. 


Broadway & 19th St., 


NEW YORK. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
Cavanagh, Sandford & Co., 


Merchant 
Tailors and Importers, 


16 West 23d Street, 
Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y. - 





All the latest London fabrics regu- 
larly imported. Ladies Cloth Suits, 
Top Coats, Riding Habits, etc. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


AMERICAN PLAN, 

Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church, 
THE VICTORIA, 
EUROPEAN PLAN, 

Opposite Néw Old South and Art Club. 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, - PROPRIETOR. 


THE JESTER. 


A beautifully illustrated, humorous weekly, 
3 On i conyers Write for specimens. Tue 
jasren, Phi 


Rare & Standard Second-Hand Books. 
Booxs PurcHasep For CasH. CatTaLoGuss Issuzp 
E. W. Jounson, 1336 Broadway, N. Y. City. 




















